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THE YELLOW LEAF. 


HENRY J. JOHNS. 
The yellow leaf !—the yellow leaf! 
Hath shed upon the woods, again, 
A radiance beautiful, but brief,— 
A seeming glory, though a Stain ! 
And lo! what tints, of roseate blush, 
Amid the clustering foliage glow, 
As if, on every tree and bush, 
Another Spring were lighting now ! 
Ab! trust not that alluring hue! 
The bloom on Autumn’s fading wreath 
Is but a hectic flua&h—too true— 
The herald of decay and death ! 
The spoiler thus permits, awhile. 
On beauty’s cheek the rose to glow, 
But piies, beneath the insidious guile, 
With treacherous stealth the work of woe' 
The yellow leaf! the fading leaf! 
in brightness clad, but {frail as fair, 
Proclaims a tale of seasons brief, 
And bids thee, thoughtless Man, prepare ! 


——<———_—. 
PASQUIN. 


Whats a pasquinade 7—A squib, a satire, a lampoon, a scurrility. Why 
is it so called ?—Because such mauvaises plaisanteries were affixed, by their 
anonymous authors, to the statue of Pasquin at Rome. For what reason ? 
—For this reason :— 

There was once a tailor in the Eternal City, whose heart was filled with 
bitterness as he reflected on the unmerited jibes to which his profession was 
exposed as if by a general conspiracy of mankind. Maestro Pasquino, for 
so he was called, could no}, for the life of him, imagine what people could 
find ridiculous in a calling which concerned itself with the grand distinction 
between the human race and the inferior animals. “The world is mad,” 
cried he at last: “ stark, staring mad!’ and as he came to this natural con- 
clusion, he set himself to trace the symptoms of folly around him with an 
enthusiasm which soou amounted to a passion. It was meat and drink to 
him to see a fool; and soon the echoes of the jests with which he seasoned 
this repast extended beyond the shopboard, and were heard in the neigh- 
bouring piazza Navona. All Rome at last crowded to the tailor’s stadio, 
which took the place of the apothecaries’ shops in the provincial towns ol 
Italy, and became a kind of public Exchange for those who would hear or 
communicate the news of the day. 

But this news, it will be felt, took its colouring from the mind of Maestro 
Pasquino. Everything was converted into materials for mirth or malice. 
Great lords were no more spared than if they had been so many tailors : 
prelates and cardinals were unfrocked without ceremony; and even the 
pope himself set up as a target for the shafis of ridicule. And what re- 
course could be had, since al! was traced to the shopboard of Pasquin? It 
mattered not who the speakers realiy were, since Pasquin and his decimal 
fractions of humanity were the ostensible authors. It was a part of the jest 
to clothe it in vulgar language, and no one, however much aggrieved, could 
think of condescending to take vengeance for anything so low The tongue, 
at length, was recognised in Rome us at once a safer and sharper weapon 
than the dagger; and everything, from a personal lampoon to a political 
libel, was given out as one of the pasquinate, or sayings of Maestro Pas- 
quino. 

At length the thread of Pasquin’s life was severed by the shears of des- 
tiny : and then the pontifical goverament, rejoicing in the fall of its great 
enemy, cried havoc, and let s!ip the dogs of tne police. Jibing was no joke 
now. Every man was held responsible for his own jest, and made to laugh 
for it on the wrong side of his mouth. Humour was buried in the grave of 
Pasquin—but not for long ; for it rose again, as we shall presently see, with 
his monument. Opposite the tailor’s shop-door the kennel was hardly ford- 
able in wet weather, and a large irregular oblong block of stone had been 
laid down across it to serve as a permanent bridge. This block, as happens 





frequently in Italy, was of marble ; and as it lay prone upon the street, half 


imbedded in the earth, it bore a kind of uncouth resemblance to a human 
back. The analogy was first detected by the urchins of the neighbourhood 
who took a fierce pride in trampling upon the eifigy of one of the giants « f 
their race; but after the death of Pasquin, a superstitious awe mingled with 
their triumph, and when the shades of evening had fallen, they were ob- 
served to look upon it with suspicion, and occasionally even to cross over 
and, like the Levite, pass on the other side. : 
At length, in the progress of some improvements that were making in 
the street, this block of marble was raised out of the kennel, and. to the 
surprise and joy of the Roman antiquaries, discovered to be as slendid 
torso. Its place of sepulture was near the piazza Navona, the site of the 
ancient amphitheatre, where the Emperor Alexander Severus celebrated 
the Agonalia; and the grand puzzlement was to decide whether it Gas 
the remains of a statue of a fighting gladiator—of a Hercules—ef an Ajax 
—or finally, even of af atroclus carrying a Menelaus, since another torso 
was found at no great distance, which might originally have been it 
union with it. Whatever it represented, however, it was seemed : 
fine monument of ancient art, and its reputation with counoisseurs con- 
tinued to increase rather than diminish, till, in the course of anotker cen- 
tury, it was placed by a critic of some authority above the best react “A 
of antiquity, even the Laocoon and the Belvidere Apello. We are told, 
it is true, that a German antiquary took this decision in such bad p: +, 
that he was about to box the ears of the paneg sieved 
to be laughing at him; but we shall find that it was the fate of the stat 
throughout to cause such misunderstandings. ae 
When the kennel-bridge of Maestro Pasquino was discovered to be an 
antique torso, it was placed upon a pedestal against the Pamphili slave 
on the other side of the way ; but nu change of position could jt ite 
connection with the defunct taiior. The discomfited urchins, louking o 
in wonder and veneration, gave their great enemy his name; and while 
the antiqnuaries were arguing aud scolding about its origin, the people 
decided that it was the statue neither of Hercules, nor Ajax nor Fane. 
clus, but of Maestro Pasquinv. Nay, when the Pamphili palace gave 
way in 1791 before the construction of that of Orsini, the latter relin- 
quished its own name, like an obsequious heir, and was known thence- 
forward as the P asquin palace. This, however, is not to be woudered at 
since, at the moment when the mutilated statue was exalted on its pedes- 
tal, it w 8 CONSE rated by the genius of the tailor, that before had seemed 
buried with him. It spoke with Lis voice—even with the Doric vulg iri- 
ties of his tongue; it breat ed around his fine and pungent spirit; and 
every morning the Romans ran in crowds to read on its twisted back the 
bulletins of Pusquin. Satire, sheltered once more under the venerable 
name, was now as free asever. The pontifical police retired discom- 


gyrist, whom he believed | 


fited; libels and lampoons became anew the order of the day; and Rome 


was never off the grin for a moment. 

A collection of the sayings of Pasquin would be a curious work; but 
more curious, we fear, than amusing, since the associations of the time 
which gave pungency to the wit would now be wanting. A few politi- 
cal squibs are all that are preserved, and even these are not very remark- 
able to us of the present generation. But Pasquin did not merely speak 
in his eloquent placards; he assumed, on great occasions, a befitting cos- 
tume, and became thus ofie of the dramatis persone. Nor was he always 
a railer or jester; sometimes, in deference to public honour and virtue, 
he converted his natural grin into an approving smile. This was a policy 
which the professional wits of our own day would do well to follow. 
There is nothing so dull as a jest-book, and nothing so tame and stingless 
as an unbroken succession of satires. Jn 1571, when Colonna returned in 
triumph from the battle of Lepanto, he found Pasquin clothed in war- 
rior’s garb, with his helmet surmounted by the watchful dragon, and in 
h s hand the bloody head of the Turkish prince, with a mortal gash on the 
brow. Twenty years after, when Gregory XIV.,on mounting the throne 
of St. Peter, passed through the street on his way to the Lateran Church, 
he received the homage of Pasquin, who had transformed himeel(, for the 
occasion, into a true courtier. He had restored his nose, and his mati- 
lated arm, aud wore a gilded helmet; carrying a sword in one band, and 
a pair of scales, a horn of abundance, and three loaves in the other. All 
this signified generally justice and plenty; but the loaves were a per- 
sonal compliment to the pope, who had placed loaves of bread in 
the public places, where it was sold to the people at a third of the usual 
price. 

All this, however, is out of the usual character of Pasquin, who gene- 
rally mingled a sneer even with his commendation. He was a great 
patron, for instance, of Sixtus V., to whom Rome was indebted for nu- 
merous fountains; and he signified his satisfaction with the pontifex mag- 
nus. One day a Swiss of the papsl guard struck with his halberd a Span- 
ish gentleman, who promptly returned the blow, and with such effect, 
that the Swiss died of the chastisement. Upon this, the pope caused it to 
be signified to the governor of Rome that he would not dine till justice 
was done, and that he wished that day to dine early. Everybody knew 
that it was needless to plead for the criminal’s life; but for the honour 
of his family, the Spanish ambassador and several of the cardinals inter- 
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A GRAYBEARD’S GOSSIP ABOUT HIS LITERARY 
ACQUAINTANCE. 


Forsan et hec olim meminisse juvabit, 

Theodore Hook—His Hilarity different from that of Charles Mathews—His unrivalled 
Talent. as an Extemporiser—His Sanctum in Charloue street— The Thundet-storm— 
The Sadiers Wells’ Burletta—How he sometimes esca from bis Pranks—Returns 
from the Mauritius—Edits the John Bull—Dinner at y Stepney’»>—Contrast of 
Hook, ** Abroad and at Home.”—His Death—Subscription for his Children—Notices 
of Lady Stepney and Parson Cannon. 

I have said that Charles Mathews, with his unrivalled powers of mim- 
icry, his inexhaustible fund of anecdote, and his mirth-provoking comic 
songs, was a constant source of amusement at our Sydenham merry meet- 
ings; but, perhaps, Theodore Hook might have been crowned by the 
laughter-lovers as the more genuine and natural Momus of the " 
The former had a decided genius for a particular species of pleasantry, 
and he loved to display it in congenial society, partly because every one 
likes to show off the talent in which he knows himself to excel, artly, 
because he received pleasure in giving it to his companions; but bis ex- 
hibitions, so far from appearing to be the spontaneous overflow of a joyous 
temperament, sometimes gave you the impression that they were rather 
efforts to enliven a disposition not naturally gay. Even to his pleasant 
sallies his irritability imparted an occasional petulance that tended to 
confirm such a beliet; they were often, nowever, rendered more piquant 
by this peevishuess of manner, which was, perhaps, after all, rather ap- 
parent than real, ad people willingly make allowance for the occasional 
bad temper of a -natured man. 

Far ditterent was the effect produced by the unvaried and impressible 
ebullience of Theodore Hook’s vivacity, which was a manifest exuber- 
ance from the comjunction of rampant animal spirits, a su undance 
of corporeal vitality, a vivid sense of the ludicrous, a consciousness of his 
own unparalleled Peadiness, aud a self-possession, not to say an etfrontery, 
that nothing coulddaunt. Indulging his natural frolicksomeness rather 
to amuse himself than others, he was not fastidious about the quality of 
his audience, whom he would startle by some outrageous horse-play, or 
practical joke, if he found them too stupid for pans, jests, aud songs. 
Thus you were always sure of him; he required no preparatien, no ex- 
citement, he was never out of sorts, never out of spirits, never anpre- 
pared for a sally however hazardous, a prank however mad. If the 
writer of these notices confesses that be sometimes participated in these 





ceded with the pope to have him decapitated like a gentleman. ‘‘ He 
sball be hung!’ was the reply; “ but in order to diminish the disgrace 
of the execution, I shall myself assist at the ceremony.” The gibbet was 
accordingly erected under his windows, and when Sixtus V. had his love 
of justice fully gratified, he wentin to dinner, thanking God for his appe- 
tite 

The next day Pasquin was seen loaded with chains, halberds, gib- 
bets, cords, and wheels; and being questioned on the subject, replied, 
“[t isa ragout I am carrying to excite the appetite of St. Peter.”” Na- 
merous other pasquinades were directed agsinst the severities of the pope; 
but they were too much intermingled with the religious heartburnings of 
that day to be read with much interest in ours. Sixtus, however, took 
everything very tranquilly, being aware of the immunities of Pasquin; 
till, unluckily, the satirist attacked the dignity of his family in the person 
of his sister Camilla Peretti. This lady, before ber brother’s elevation, 
had been indebted to her own exertions in a particular line of industry 
for her support; and in allusion to the circumstance, Pasquin was one 
day seen in a very dirty shirt, which he explained by saying that the 
pope had made his washerwoman a princess, Sixtus made many vain 
attempts to discover the author of this insult; till at length he offered him 
his life and a thousand pistoles for a confession, threatening him with the 
gibbet if he should be denounced by another. The terms were irresisti- 
bie. The wit immediately presented himself at the Vatican, acknow- 
ledged his guilt, and demauded the reward. Sixtus was, as usual, just. 
He gave him his life, and the promised money; but had his tongue 
pierced, and his hands cut off on the spot, in order to prevent him from 
getting into any similar serape for the future. 

This affair, it may be supposed, slut the mouth of Pasquin for a time, 
but by degrees he resumed his audacity, till Adrian VI., in a transport of 
rage, ordered the anonymous joker to be cast into the Tiber. “ What!” 
said he, “in a city where wecau shut so closely the mouths of men, is it 
so difficult an affair to silence a block of marble?” But one of his cour- 
tiers turned him from the project, by assuring him that it would be vain 
to drown Pasquin, since his voice would be heard all the same from the 
bottom of the river like that of a frog in a marsh, But the threat appeared 
to be of more avail than perhaps would have been the actual deed; for it 
is certain that the spirit which animated the statue became comparatively 
silent from that moment; and in the present day, the jests of Pasquin are 
heard only during the sitting of a conclave. 

in this brief memorial of Pasquin, it would be improper to omit men- 
tion of his rivals. The principal of these was Marforio, a statue discover- 
ed about the beginning of the sixteenth ceutary near the arch of Septimus 
Severus, and eventually placed in the Capitol. The epnnoisseurs quarel- 
led about its origin as bitterly as about that of Pasquin; but although some 
would have it to be a Jupiter, some a Neptune, some an Oceanus, &c., 
it received its popular name from the place where it was found—the Fo- 
rum of Mars. Pasquin and Marforio were rivals, inasmuch as the one re- 
presented the townspeople, and the other the aristocracy; but yet they 
were likewise cumrades and accomplices, lending themselves to each 
other’s jokes, like the Clown and Pantaloon of a pantomime. This was 
done by means of questions and answers. When Pasquin, for instance, 
appeared in the dirty shirt, it was Marforio’s cue to ask him what he 
meant by such an impropriety. In fact the conferences between the two 
marble jesters became of public importance, and exercised a greater in- 
fluence over opinion than is commonly imagined. ‘ Be virtuous and hum- 
ble,” says Sabba di Castigloue, “ for thus only can you escape the tougues 


tro Marforio.” 

The aristocracy and the townsmen of Rome being thus represented, a 
third interlocutor was in due time added w the society to speak for the 
people. This was a facchino, found near the church of San Marcello, 
spouting water from a barrel into a carefully-sculptured shell. It was 
not, like the others, of ancient origin, being born of a chisel of the fifteenth 
century; neither was there anything very remarkable in its form; but 
this made it all the more to represent the pcople. The fashion, however, 


baboon than anything else (whence its name), put in its word; and then 
nally, Madona Lucrezia, a colossal female, the object of the rival gallant- 
ries of Pasquin and Marforio. Thecourt was at length in dread of a gene- 
these, after a time, grew tired of repartee, and returned to their marble 


coldness and hardness of the materials of her he: 
not antouched by the terder assiduities of her admirers; since, on the 


qyuin, she was known to wear a new and elegant bonnet, and to have a 





lace scarf on her shoulders in the very last taste of the day. 








of those two old Romans, natives of Carrara— Maestro Pasquino and Maes- 


did not stop here. Babuino, an old figure of a satyr, resembling more a| 
came the Abbé Sevigi, another statue so called by the populace; and fi-| 
ral conversation among the monuments of Rome; but fortunately the} 
fashion extended uo further than the six we have mentioned ; and even | 


repose. As for Lucrezia, it has been surinised that, notwithstanding the | 
art, she was in reaiity | 


25th of April in the year 1701, the day of St. Mark, and the festival of Pas- | 


questionable freaks he begs permission to state, in extenuation for both 
parties, that he is now speaking of Hook in the earlier portion of his 
career. 

The century must have been young when I first met him at the house 

of the late Nat Middleton, the banker, then living in Charies-street, St. 
James's-square. A lafge dianer-party was assembled, and before the 
| ladies had withdrawn, the improvisatore was requested to favour the 
company witha song; his compliance was immediate and unembarrassed, 
as if it were an atlairof no difficulty; and the verses turning chiefly 
upon the names of the guests, only once varied by an allusion to some 
occurrence of the moment, were so poiuted and sparkling that I hesitated 
not to express my total disbelief in the possibility of their being extem- 
poraneous, an opinion which some “ good-natured friend” repeated to 
the singer. “On, the unbelieving dog!’’ exclaimed the vocalist. “ Tell 
him if 1 am called upon again, he himself shall dictate the subject .aud 
the tune, which of course involves the metre; but it must be some com- 
mou popular air.” All this took place; and the secoud song proving still 
mure brilliant than the first, | made a very humble palinode tor m 
mistrust, and expressed the astonishment and delight with which his 
truly wonderful performance had electrified me. Not without difficulty, 
however, had I been enabled to believe my own gars, and several days 
elapsed before I had completely recovered from My bewilderment, for, 
as an occasional rhymester, { could well appreciate the difficulty of the 
achievement, ; 
_ Some months after this encounter, while on my way to call upon a 
friend in Bedford square, I was overtaken by so sudden a storm of thun- 
der, lightning, and rain, that I took sheiter in the door-way of a house in 
Charlotte-street, where I had hardly eusconced myself, when a figure ran 
helter skelter to my side, seeking, as | imagiued, the same protection as 
myself. It proved, however to be Theudore Hook, who, after expressing 
his pleasure at our unexpected mecting, told me that the house was his 
father’s, and opening the door with a lutch-key asked me to put into the 
paternal port until the storm was over; an invitation which IJ readily 
accepted, and was ushered into a sinall back drawing-room, his own 
peculiar sanctum. A sketch of this apartment, from the reminiscences 
of an associate, is thus given in the Quarterly Review (vol. Ixxvii., p. 56). 
“ The tables, chairs, mantelpiece, piano, were all covered with a litter of 
letters, MS. music, French plays, notes, tickets, rhyming dictionaries ; 
and not a seat to be had.” Such was its plight at the time of my indue- 
tion, with (he addition of a kal:-finished botudle of wine, of which after 
olfering me a glass, he tossed off a large bumper, so early were sown the 
seeds of that propensity which gained upon him so lamentably in after- 
lite! The day was sultry, the windows bad been left open, so had the 
piano, at which Hook seated himself, and looking up at the sky, while he 
accompanied himself on the instrument, be sung in rhyme an extempora- 
neous defiance of the still-raging storm, in terms so daring and unmea- 
sured, that while I was surprised by his cleverness, | was infinitely more 
astounded by his outrageous audacity. 

Retaining his seat at the piano, after the conclusion of this strange es- 
capade, he asked me whether he should give me an extempore Opera 
scene, with imitations of the principal performers, or a Sadlers Wells’ 
burletta, such as was then currently performed in that suburban theatre, 
The latter won my preference, aud most complete, as well as entertain- 
ing, was the performance. The morning song of Patty the dairy-maid, as 
she sallied forth to milk her cows, the meeting, and the duet with her 
rustic lover, Hodge, the scolding of the cross old mother at her stayin 
away so long from the cottage, her vindication by the goud-teuieeanal 
| father, all given, music as well as words, in an unpremeditated trio; the 
advent of the squire ; his jovial hunting-song ; his dishonourable proposals 
| to Patty, and their indignant rejection; his quarrel with Hodge, who 
upbraids him with his base attempt; his ignominious retreat, and the 
marriage of the happy pair, announced by a merry peal from the village 
bells, were all pre sented with such a perfect imitation of the Sadlers 
Wells’ libretto, as well as of the characters introduced, that his prompti- 
tude and versatility filled me with an indescribable amazement. 

A rollicking butioonery, and puns, and jests, and extemporaneous 
songs, aud practical jokes of the most matchless impudence, were Hook's 
| predominant characteristics, but he occasionally indulged a quiet drol- 
| lery, not less laughable than his witty flashes, laa met him at a din 
ner-party, where his spirit seemed to be rebuked by the presence of two 
solemn-looking elderly noblemen, until the subject having turned upon 
Shakspeare, one of the company ob:ery d that the only individual of all 
his acquaintance who thought that illustrious poet over-rated, was Perry , 
of the Morning Chronicle. 

















This excites no surprise in me,” said Hook, very gravely ; “you must 
recollect that the bard has gone out of his way, and substituted one beve- 
| rage for another, for the express purpose of passing him by, and showing 

him a slight.” 
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“ Beverage! Slight! What can you mean?” demanded two or three 


v le 

“ Why, in that well-known line—‘ To suckle fools and chronicle small- 
beer’—is it not manifest that he ought to have written—‘ Chronicle 
Perrr?’” 

Sheer as was its absurdity. the oddness of the remark, and the d 
seriousness with which it was propounded, shook the commoners with 
laughter, and even elicited a smile from the peers. 

Often have I sat upon tenterhooks, for fear of the consequences, while 
Hook has been playing off his poms with an impertinence that could 
hardly fail to be detected and resented; and more than once have | 
known him to be indebted to his legs for his escape. When supping 
with him one night at the Huammums, hé made such a point-blank attack, 

mimicry and every species of annoyance, upon a corpulent, respect- 
able-looking, country gentleman, sitting in the same box, that at length 
he turned fiercely round upon his tormentor, exclaiming, 

«« What the devil do you mean by this impertinence ?” 

“My dear sir,” replied Theodore, blandly, “my meaning can be ex- 
plained to your entire satisfaction, if you will allow me to say one word 
to you at the door of the coffee-room.” ; 

“ Well, sir, well,” growled the stranger, “I do expect entire satisfac- 
tion, and am ready to hear what you have got to say.” 

With which words he stalked to the door, which he had no sooner 
reached, than Hook resumed, , 

“You are to understand, sir, 1 have laid a wager with my friend that 
I can run to the pit entrance of Drury Lane theatre faster than you can. 
Mind, we .re to.start when I clap my hands,” which signal he instantly 
gave, and took to his heels with a speed that soon carried him out of sight 
of hie fat and fuming victim. : : 

By the same safe, but not very dignified expedient, did be extricate 
himself from a still more perilous dilemma at Sydenham. One Sunday 
afternobn a party of us were strolling through the village, justas the in- 
habitants were returning from church, when Hook, having saddenly 
turned down his shirt collar, pushed back his curly hair, and assumed a 
puritanical look, jumped into an empty cart by the road-side, and began 
to hold forth in the whining tones ofa field preacher. Gathering our- 
selves in front to listen to him, we formed the nucleus of a congregation, 
which presently included a score or two of open-mouthed labourers and 
country crones. So enthusiastic and sodevout were the sham preach- 
er’s manner and matter, that he commanded the deep attention of his 
auditors, until with a startling change of voice and look, he poured 
forth a volley of loud and abusive vulgarities, jumped from the cart and 
ran across the fields, pursued by a couple of incensed rustics, who soon, 
however, abandoned a chase that they found to be hopeless. That we 
might not be suspecied of any participation in this gross and inexcuse- 
able outrage of which all of us were really innocent, and many of us 
completely ashamed, we joined in the fierce indignation of the bystand- 
ers, fally rt to their prediction that the perpetrator would in- 
evitably come to be hanged in this world, and be provided with par- 
ticularly warm quarters in the next. 

At our Sydenham festivities, where an almost Saturnalian licence was 
allowed, it may well be supposed that Hook, under the excitement of 
wine, added to a temperament naturally half wild with spirits, did not 
always restrain his merriment “ within the limits of becoming mirth.’ 
Sooth to say, his transgressions in this respect were apt to be inordinate. 
On one such occasion, when a cluster of villagers were seen listening at 
the window which abutted upon the road, it was proposed that the ser- 
vant should be sent to disperse them; but the good-natured host refused 
his assent, exclaiming, “‘ Pooh, pooh! tet them alone; they liked to be 
shocked ; I happened to knowit. Besides they may never have an- 
other opportunity of hearing the wags of London.”” A precious opinion 
they must have formed of these same wags! 

Again let me remind the reader that all these, and many similat out- 
bewabej together with the thousand and one minor acts of tomfoolery of 
which no record has been made, were perpetrated by Hook in his earlier 
days, some time before he received his ili-fated appointment to the trea- 
sureship ofthe Mauritius. Every one knows the painful and humiliating 
circumstances thatoccasioned him to be sent home from the colony as 
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membrance of the able assistance he had received from Hook's pen, when 
a malignant and groundless oatery was raised on account of suicide 
of Sellis, his majesty’s German servant. Some of the friends of the de- 
ceased in middle life came forward with liberal donations, “but few, 
very few of those who had either profited as —a by Theodore 
Hook’s zeal and ability, or courted him in their lofty circles for the fas- 
cination of his wit, have as yet been found to show any feeling for his 
unfortunate offspring.”” Amusing enough, considering the quarters 
whence it emanated, was the excuse offered for this sordid shabbiness. 

Feelings of propriety, and decorum, and morality arrested their contribu- 
tions; they could not patronise natural children, so that the additional 
misfortune and need of these poor innocents was made a pretext for not 
relieving them! This may be a good conventional and social plea, 
though F doubt whether it be in accordance with the charity enjoined in 
the Scriptures. But we are a virtuous and a religious people, and there 
is no morality so strict and straitlaced, nor any so economical withal, 
as that which takes the pocket for its Bible! 

It has been objected to the interesting biographical notice of Hook in 
the Quarterly Review, that it lets the reader too much behind the scenes 
of his private life, and does not evince the kindly and deiensive spirit 
which might have been expected from the writer, who was understood 
to have been the intimate associate of the deceased. For this charge I 
cannot see any tenable foundation. “Plato is my friend, but truth is 
more my friend,” is still a sound critical canon, and de mortuis nil nisi ve- 
rum isan improvement on the original! quotation. The editor ofan influ- 
ential nested has contracted moral responsibilities to the public which 
forbid the indulgence. of prepossessions in favour of an individual, how- 
ever manifest his genius, whose life and conduct preseut but eqnivocal 
claims to the sympathy of the world. A cursory but honest biography, 
not an apology, was the critic’s object, and if he have exhibited any lean- 
ing at all, it is on the extenuating rather than the inculpatory side. The 
early errors of the deceased are attributed to a neglected education, aud 
the mistakes of a kind but weak father ; mitigating pleas are urged for 
his malversation at the Maurittius; but no attempt has been made to 
conceal or palliate the fatal and repeated imprudences which debarred 
him from that station in society to which he was so fully entitled by his 
talents, and led him to throw away those golden opportunities which 
ought to have secured his happiness by placing him in a position of ho- 
nour and independence. As one of the friends of Theodore Hook, I 
give my cordial assent to the concluding sentence of the Review: “ We 
are not afraid that any of his real friends will auspect us of regarding his 
memory without tenderness, because we have discharged our duty by 
telling what we believed the truth.” 

Let me be indulged in a passing reminiscence of Lady Stepney, of whom 

mention has been made in thisarticle. Gentle, amiable, friendly, in every 
respect a lady, and utterly incapable of saying or doing any unkind thing, 
she mistook her vocation when she claimed to be a literary character and 
a poetess. Yet the ambition was an honourable one, and if she failed, it 
might at least be said of her, as of Phacton—“magnis tamen excidit ausis.” 
Nor was she altogether free from the foible of imagininy herself to be 
quite as attractive, if not qnite as young, 4s she had been; but this de- 
iusion she shared with sv many mediaeval companions, that it may be 
deemed a general, rather than an individual, weakness. Proud of her 
small literature, as well as her small foot, which she took good care to 
display, she was equally well pleased whether you perused and admired 
the one or the other. With two such hobbies to ride she could not be 
otherwise than happy, except when puzzled as to the choice ; a predica. 
ment in whicli I once heheld her. Pretending to be much offended, she 
slided up to one friend after another, exclaiming,— 
“ Have you heard what Lady M saysotme? She declares that 
people only read my books because I am so pretty. How very ill-natur- 
ed!” but the smile lurking under the assumed look of displeasure, con- 
tradicted the exclamation. 





never suspected the persiflage of which she was sometimes made the ob- 
ject. Theconversation once turbing upon the advantages of being known 
as an author, Theodore Hook, ever ready for a grave hoax, observed— 

“Why, it is all very well in some cases, such as mine for instance, 





a prisoner. After a long investigation, the Audit Voard declared him 
a defaulter toe the amount of L.12,000, though be himself never admit- | 
ted a deficiency of morethan L.9000. Great doubts were entertained | 
as to his reception in society ; and he himself, as if anxious to avoid pub- 
licity, was stated to be residing, for his father was then dead, in some 
humble suburban lodging. At this juncture I was no longer a Londoner ; | 
and thus I lost sight of him, and rarely even heard of him, until he made | 
himself notorious as a sort of literary gladiator for the Tory party, writ- 
ing scurrilous lampoons upon the persecuted and cruelly-used Queen 
Caroline, and editing the newly-established John Bull newspaper. 

An absence of several years from England, and my subsequent resi- 
dence in a provincial town, so completely separated me from Hook, that | 
though I often heard of his “Sayings and Doings” I only caught intre- 
quent personal glimpses of him. Rumour had apprised me that he had 
been living too fast in a financial sense; and his bloated, unhealthy ap- 
pearance gave me painful assurance, at every fresh interview, that the 
remark was equally upplicable to his social habits. The last time I had 
the pleasure of dining in his company was in the year 1840, at the Lon- 
don residence of the late Lady Stepney. At this period his customary 
beverage was brandy and champagne in equal portions, with au infusion 
of some stimulating powder, which he generally carried about with him. 
Appetite for food seemed to have nearly failed him, but he sought com- 
pensation in champagne, aud I could perceive little or no dimiuution of 
his customary vivacity and his witty sallies. Taking his place at the 
piano in the drawing-room, he commeuced, “ by particular desire of seve- | 
ral persons of distinction,” with the favourite mock cathedral chant of 
“ The Little Birds do Sing;” after which he was prevai'ed upon to treat 
us with an extempore song, which proved as prompt, sparkling, and teli- 
citous, as the best effusion of his best days. In the midst of it, Sir David 
Wilkie stole into the room, making his salutations in a whisper, lest he 
should disturb the singer, who was so far from being disconcerted, that 
he immediately introduced him to the company as 


“ His worthy friend, douce Davie Wilkie, | 
Who nee {n't speak go soft and silky, ”’ | 


since his eutrance, instead of interrupting him, had supplied him with 
another verse. A minute or two afterwards a particle of candlewick fell 
upon the arm of Miss B , an incident which the vocalist instantly 
seized, by addressing the lady, and declaring that it excited no surprise 
in him whatever— 


“Since he knew very well, by his former remarks, 
That wherever she went she attracted the sparks.” 

In this eae style, his tumbler being daly replenished, he con- 
tinued to delight and astonish his auditors until, at the warning of the 
tell-tale clock, striking the little hours, they tore themselves reluctantly 
away. 

Poem dear, fascinating, mirth-dispensing, body and mind afflicted 
Theodore Hook! From such scenes, from courtly bowers, aud festive 
halls, and lordly saloons, where flattery, homage, worship, a living apo- 
theosis, were lavished upon him by starred and gartered grandees, jew- 
elled peeressea, bright-eyed belles, and the élite of the beau-monde, the 
miserable Merry-andrew dragged himself to his unblessed home, utterly 
exhausted both in frame and mind, to bewail in bitter compuuction, his 
ruined prospects, his ever-increasing erabarrassments, his waning health, 
his wasted life, and the felt approaches of that death which wouid leave 
his creditors unpaid, his children and their mother utterly destitute ! 
The firework had been played ; it had flashed, and sparkled, and scatter- 
ed light and cheerfulness around, delighting all by its ever-changing and 
ever-charming forms and haes; and nothing now was left but the dark- 
ened, unsightly framework of the wheel, worn, wasted, and shattered by 
its own brilliant gyrations, under an artificial and self-consuming impulse. | 

A few weeks before the diuner-party at which I had seen bim /ionising 
in all his glory, and apparently sharing the happiness that he conferred, 
he had made the following entry in his diary :— 

















where you do not attempt to rise beyond mediocrity, and could not if you 
would. Nobody is then jealous of you, and, therefore, nobody cares to 
malign you; but the moment you obtain pre-eminence and fame, and 
surpass all your competitors, they hate you, and envy you, and make you 
the butt of the most venomous attacks. Look at Sir Walter Scott. Few 
men have attained so exalted a position, few have borne their faculties 
so meekly in their high office; and yet, how unsparingly has he been 
attacked by Hazlitt! No one, nowever, is so competent to give an opin- 
ion upon thig subject as our disinguished hostess. Do not you find, Lady 
Stepney, that your similar position exposes you to the same sort of petty 
and spiteful detigction ?” 

As he spoke, héooked earnestly at her ladyship, as if anxious to hear 
her reply, while he tgrust his tongue into his cheek and winked at his 
companions, as soon as‘he turned his head. 

‘« Now, really,” said the Guped authoress, quietly assuming the seat 
beneath the summa biverticis umbra Parnassi, thus ironically .ssigned 
to her, ‘J cannot say that I have muchto complain of in that respect. 
To be sure, I do read now and then very unhandsome criticisms upon my 
works, but as | know that they proceed from nuthing but malice and 
envy of my superior success, I consider them to be compliments rather 
than any thing else. No, lL have never regretted my becoming an au- 
thoress. ”’ 

Such ridicule, even though undetected by its object, was avery unfair 
return for her ladyship’s hospitality ; but it was more kind, prebaps to con- 
firm her in this gratissimus error that to disabuse her of it. No one who 
knew her could have the h2art to give her pain; and I need not therefore, 
add, that these anecdotes would never have been committed to paper in 
her lifetime. 

Before I quit the subjectof Theodore Hook, I may state tha the toriginal of 
the “Godfrey Moss,” introduced into his novel of “ Gilbert Gurney,” as 
meumbent of the very appropriate rectory of ‘“ Fuddley-cum-pipes,” was 
an unbeneficed clergyman, named Cannon, one of the priests of the house- 
hold, an eccentriz humorist, and one of the novelist’s most congenial 
compotators. Many, many years ago, I met “‘ Parson Cannon,” as he was 
familiarly called, at the table of Mr. Croker, when that gentleman lived 
at Fulham, and also when he had apartments in Kensington Palace ; but 
whatever might have been his quaint drollery, or his convivial qaalities 
when stimulated by a pipe and spirit castor, with two or three cronies, 
they were not conspicuous in a mixed company. He was a good singer, 
however, of English ballads, and when performing on the piano or the 
organ, be really seemed to be inspired. The last time I encountered 
him was at the extremity of the pier at Ryde, waiting for a sailing-boat, 
for he almost lived upon the sea, Enveloped ina shaggy Dreadnought coat, 


he appeared utterly uncouscions of the pelting rain, 80 busily was he em- 


ployed in preparing an apparatus for boiling the kettle which always went 
afloat with him, that he might be constantly supplied with his favourite 
beverage—hot gin and water. By a crescendo process in the former, and 


principle is urged and applied is warlike to a pitch which we now con- 
template witk amazement. A few specimens will suffice of the vehe. 
ment exhortation which inflames almvst every page of the book:— 

“Ifthe nation can want wine, itcan extend its military establishment, 
Ly all the population employed in working for the purchase of it. If it 
can want sugar, it can extend its military establishment, by all the popu- 
lation employed in working for its purchase and conveyance. If it can 
want an article of home manufacture, it can extend its military establish. 
ment, by all the population employed in the fabrication of that article, 
If it cannot dispense with the use of them altogether, still it may retrench 
to such a degree as to make the most important accessions to the military 
defence of the country. If it can retrench a third part from its cousump- 
tion of tea, sugar wine, clothes, and household furniture, it can withdraw 
one-third of the population employed in providing these respective arti- 
cles; and by giving away the price of these retrenchments in the form of 
a tax, it can make them over to the service of Government.—Let us call 
forth, if “aug all the energy of our disposable population. Let us 
withdraw them from the idle employment of providing us with luxuries, 
Trade may perish, but it is the whistling of a name. It is a bugbear 
framed by mercantile policy, and conjured up to mislead the eye of the 
country from its true interests. Let us suspend our luxuries; let us ap- 
prove ourselves a nation of patriots; let us withdraw our people fiom the 
walks of merchandize: let us be an armed country, and from one end of 
the island to the other let nothing be heard but the note of preparation. 
Let Government appropriate to itself the wealth that was formerly ex- 
pended on the purchase of imported articles, and it will aleo appropriate 
to itself the services of the discarded manufacturers. They are now paid 
by our inland customers in return for imported luxuries; they will after- 
wards be paid by Government in return for public services. Buonaparte, 
by ruining our trade, is, in fact, advancing the true greatness of the coun- 
try. He is filling our armies. He is giving extent and prosperity to all 
our nationalestablishments. He is debarring us from luxuries, and pour- 
ing the population employed in providing them into the business of war.- 
He is emptying our shops and our facturies, buthe is filling our fleets and 
battalions. —No, this is not the time tu hesitate about trifles. Accommo- 
date the distribution of your people to the existing necessity. Be prompt 
be vigorous, be unfaltering; for | swear, by the ambition of Buonaparte, 
that he will be soon among us at the head of his marauders, if he knows 
that, instead of meeting the population of the island in warlike and de- 
fensive array, he will find them labouring in their workshops, writing in 
their counting-houses, balancing their ledgers, and persevering in the good 
old way of their forefathers!” 

Yet, extravagant and almost comical as much of this may be thought, it 
all breathes a high, gallant, and generous spirit. His suspicion of, and 
antipathy to, the trading spirit was an innate feeling or principle with 
Chalmers; at this time it was evidently as strong and _ Pool, as itever was 
in any feudal baron of the middle ages; but, although he may have af- 
terwards corrected something of its vehemence, we doubt if it ever un- 
derwent much essential modification. Even after he went to Glasgow, 
and there, in the honoured and influential position which he held in the 
midst of a great and wealthy commercial community, had an opportu- 
nity of contemplating commerce and its results on the largest scale and 
in the most favourable light, it may be seen, from his sermons and other 
writings, that all the magnificence and all the libera) expenditure with 
which he found himself surrounded, did not destroy his earliest convic- 
tions of the radically debasing tendencies of traffic, and of the danger 
which there is of its tainting whatever it touches. He could uot shut his 
eyes to this natural and necessary effect of a habit of mind which looks at 
every thing, primarily and principally, with a view to the pecuniary gain 





>uch was her self-deception, touching her position asa writer, that she « 


to be made of it. Nor can we believe that his original martial ardour, 
his imaginative sympathy, at least, with ‘the pride, pomp, and circum- 
stence, of glorious war,” ever wholly died within him. Ofcourse, every 
man in his senses prefers a state of peace to a state of war, and adopts the 
pregnant and touching words addressed to his conqueror by the captive 
Crasus:—‘* No man is so bereft of sense as to prefer war tu peace; for in 
the latter the sons bury the fathers, but in the former the fathers bury 
the sons.” 

But Chalmers, with his manly understanding and robust nature, was 
not likely to fall, until he had fallen into his dotage, into that sickliest and 
silliest of crazes, which regards war, when it doescome, as wholly either 
a crime or an evil. He may not have gone quite the length of his illus- 
trious countryman, Buchanan, who,in the preface to his tragedy of Jeph 

thes, addressed to the Count de Brissac (Charles de Cossé), thus expresses 
himself :—* Neque enim inter rei militaris et literarum studium ea est, 
quam plerique falso putant, discordia; sed summa potius concordia, et 
occulta quedam nature conspiratio.’”’ But that he could have ever be- 
come bliud or insensible to the high energies, moral as well as intellec- 
tual,—aye, and the sublime virtues,—which war often calls forth; and to 
the heightto which, more almost than any thing else can do, it sometimes 
elevates man in all respects above his ordinary self, we hold to be impos- 
sible. He never could have so far forgotten what he bad himself expe- 
rienced in other days, the honest abd lofty enthusiasm of his own youth 
and early manhood. He could not have turned so deaf an ear to the tes- 
timony of all history, which declares thut it is war which has produced, 
in every age and country, not only the noblest examples of individual 
daring, endurance, and self-sacrifice, but the brightest and steadiest flame 
of public spirit and patriotism in the universal people. Rather, to the 
last, we feel assured, he would have responded, heart and soul, to the 
adoring and thanksgiving words of the great pvet of the last generation 
and of the present, when, raising his voice high above the screams and 
yells of his stupid or dishonest detractors, he boldly sang,— 


“ Thy most dreaded instrument, 
In working out a pure intent, 
Is man array’d for mutual slaughter ; 
Yea, Carnage is thy daughter!” 


Or, as the same voice, as melodious and organ-toned as ever, has, even 
while we write, again proclaimed the trath on the same theme— 


“War is mercy, glory, fame, 
Waged in Freedom's holy cause ; 
Freedom such as man may claim 
Under God’s restraining laws. 
Such is Albion's fame and glory: 
Let rescued Europe tell the story !” 


Chalmers’s military ardour, however, when it was at its height, did not 
allow him to rest satisfied with merely writing warlike books. He was 
so far smitten by the scarlet fever which then prevailed, as to enrol him- 
self ina volunteer corps. Whether he served as a private and carried a 
musket, as many others of his station did, or aed os an officer, we are 
not sure; we rather think he had a commiss‘on. A rapid transition from 
his clerical to his military character, with which he once astounded the 
people of another parish in Fife, was long remembered in the place where 
it was performed, a village some fifteen or sixteen miles distant from Kil- 
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many. Chalmers had an old college friend living in this neighbourhood, 
a preacher, or unbeneficed clergyman, attached, like himself, to mathe- 
matical and astronomical studies, whom he used occasionally to visit. 
One day, having, probably, left home in haste, and with the intention of 
returning immediately, hc made his appearance at his friend’s house in 
his volunteer’s uniform ; but, as it was near the end of the week, he was 
easily prevailed upon to remain, and preach in the parish church on Sun- 
day. This he did accordingly, attired in a black coat, with which his 
friend had supplied him. Finding the borrowed habiliment, however, 
not quite so comfortable as if it had been made to measure—for, in truth, 
his friend and himself had by no means been cast corporeally in the same 
mould, and the poor coat must have undergone a very unwonted and 
somewhat perilous tension in its embrace of Chalmers’s breadth of back 
that day—as soon as he had descended from the pulpit he did not hesitate 

Although he did not after this drop his study of the mathematics, he |to resume bis own attire; and the rustics could with difficulty believe 
published nothing more having any reference to that subject. His next | their eyes when, in the bright summer evening, they saw the mad-cap 
work was a volume of political economy, an octavo of between three and | minister, as they were inclined to consider him, whose peculiar gesticu- 


a diminuendo in the latter of these ingredients, his potations eventually be- 
came too strong for the health, either of his body or his mind. Always 
elected president of the punch-bowl, when that beverage crowned the 
jovial night, he used jocosely to remark that few people had mized more 
in society than himself; but, in after years, as we learn from the recently 
published Memoir of his friend, the Rev. R. H. Barham, author of the “ In- 
goldsby Legends,” he sank into a toping and voluntary exile at Twicken- 
ham, and, under the influence of the slow poison to which he had become 
a slave, finally expired—“ deep sunk in childhood’s night.” 
——<g——— 


RECOLLECTIONS OF DR. CHALMERS. 


From Fraser's Magazine.—Concluded from last Albion. 


“Jan. Ist, 1840.—To-day another year opens upon me with a vast| four hundred pages, entitled, An Inquiry into the Extent and Stability of | \atious in black had already, a few hours before, sufficiently astonished 


load of debt and many incumbrances. I am suffering under constant 
anxiety and depression of spirits, which nobody who sees me in society 
dreams of; but why should [ sutfer my own private worries to annoy my 
friends 1” 

He died next year, and was buried in Fulham churchyard, but few 
mourners, and none of any rank or fame following him to the grave. Not 
they! More deeply would they have regretted the loss of a favourite 
living dog than of their dead lion! The popular player, mountebank, 
and butfoon had taken his benefit in the shape of invitations, banquets, 
jollifications, metropoiitan revels, and the run of rural castles, waen a 
man of genius and pleasantry was wanted to enliven the dulness of the 
guests; and the sacrificers had now nothing further to do with or for 
their victim. No, nor for his victims! the produce of his books and 
other effects, about L.2500, having been surrendered to the cro wn as the 
privileged creditor, and his children and their mother being thus left 
penniless, a subscription was upened for their assistance, to which the 
King of Hanover generously transmitted L.500, probably in grateful re- 


| National Resources. It was published, with his name, at Edinburgh, in | them, walking up and down about the village in a blaze of red. 
| 1808. This work, too, never having been reprinted, is little known. It Even in those days, his preaching, merely moral as it was, was of far 
is, however, as well as the pamphlet on the Leslie case, a most charac- | too uncommon a character for any audience not to be unusually excited 
teristic performance, and very curious to look into at the present day on | by it. Although the people did not run after him, or may even have gen- 
various accounts. If any reader, whose life has all been passed in the | erally been inclined to frown at the manner as well as the matter of his 
Thirty Years’ Peace, would obtain a lively impression of the very diffe- | preaching, they could not help listening to it, and even being interested, 
rent tone of public sentiment in the last generation, let him repair to this | and, for the moment, half carried away by it, while it pealed in their ears. 
volume of Chalmers’s. The leading principle of the work is, that taxa-| It was uniike any thing to be heard from any other man. j The force and 
tion, to whatever extent it may be carried, is no real evil; its only effect | fervour of the elocution alone, aided, perhaps, rather than impaired, by its 
being to transfer what the author calls the disposable population of the coun- | uncouthness in all that belonged to voice, St gore ae and action, 
try from the service of individuals to that of the Government, and the | would have compelled the attention of the dullest audience. But the 
depression, or even the ruin and extinction, of any manufacture or branch | things that were uttered, too, and the words in which they were uttered, 
of trade bringing with it no sort of public mischief whatever, and no last- | bore no resemblance to either the hamdrum sobriety or the equally empty 
ing suffering or inconvenience to any body, beyond the deprivation ‘of | rant and rumble of an ordinary sermon. There was more or less of true 
some useless, perhaps pernicious, luxury. But the spirit in which this |lifeineverysentence. Expressions, arousing either fromtheir aptitude or 
sag : their novelty, illustrations, striking now for their brilliancy, now for their 
homeliness, werecontinually occurring. Notwithstanding the earnest @ 8 








* Qurrterly Review, vol. |xxii., p. 103. 
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the speaker, however, the feelings excited in the hearers by such un- 
pat flash and splendour were, probably, not always of the most reveren- 
tial character. nm one oc n, at least, the effect was unfortunate. 
In the same vi , the Sunday evening quiet of which he had so 
startled with his red coat, Chalmers appeared again—it may have been 
years afterwards—in the pulpit of the humble old parish church, and 
eeded to preach from the text,—* Look not thou upon the wine 
when it is red, when it giveth his colour in the cup." As he proceeded, 
with an eloquence glowing as the — juice itself whose seductions 
and dangerous effects he escribed, many of his simple hearers may pos- 
sibly have thought to themselves that he had not selected the precise 
kind of intoxication against which they most required to be warned; but 
one, after some time, could stand it no longer. On another of many re- 
petitions of the emphatic words with whichevery paragraph was wouud 
ap and rounded off —“ Look not upon the wine when it is red, when it 
giveth his colour in the cup,” a shrill female voice, ascending from one of 
the extremities of the building, interposed, in sharp and impatient ac- 
cents, with the exclamation,—‘ Red inthe cup! Troth it may be any 
o’ the colours o’ the rainbow, for a’ that the maist o’ us see ot!” Poor 
Jane Pirie! Her bewildered brain was seldom, either ou weekday or 
Sunday, free from the fumes of another liquid as potent, if not as red, 
as wine; but her natural shrewdness was never altogether extinguished, 
and on this occasion her sense of the incongruous was no doubt quicken- 
ed and exasperated by her natural indignation at so severe an attack upon 
her favourite indulgénce. Her readiness and self-possession would some- 
times flash out in a very extraordinary way from the dark cloud in which 
whiskey and partial insanity together generally combined to invelve her 
faculties. She was a pretty regular attendant at church, whatever state 
she might happen to be in; and one Sunday aie deserting her usu- 
al post near the door, she had made her way furward, and seated herself 
on the steps leading up to the pulpit, although manifestly far from being 
in a condition to occupy, with credit to herself or edification to others, so 
conspicuous a position. The grave old beadle, therefore, advanced to 
remove her, and a slight struggle ensued; when she suddenly petrified 
her assailant by turning round upon him, and calling out at the top of 
her voice,—“ Ye auld shameless rascal! Would ye kiss me before the 
hail congregation?” Jaye, though she had become a common beggar 
of the lowest order, was reported to have been originally a person of su- 
rior station; and in all her degradation she retained a look of gentle 
lood, and in her tall, slender and upright form, something of the bear- 
ing of alady, even while covered with rags and staggering along the pub- 
lic way, with all the young idleness and blackguardism of the village 
hooting at her heels. 

Chalmers’s next publication, we believe, was, A Speechdelivered in the 
General Assembly (on the 25th of May), respecting the Merits of the lute Bul 
for the Augmentation of Stipends to the Clergy of Scotland. 8vo. Edin- 
burgh, 1809. This is an energetic and eloquent pleading in favour of an 
appeal to the legislature for such an alteration of the late Act as should 

give to a clergyman the right of applying for a farther augmentation of 

is stipend, after an interval of twenty years from the commencement of 
the proceedings that had been taken to obtain the last augmentation, in- 
stead of twenty years from the time when the said augmentation was ac- 
tually obtaitied. The proposition seems a reasonable one, but at the end 
of the printed speech we are told that the motion with which it was con- 
cluded was neither seconded nor pressed to a division; ‘“ not because 
the mover had fallen from his purpose, but because he was ignorant of 
the forms, and did not know the time and mauner in which it ought to 
have been insisted upon.” Another curious circumstance is, that one 
of the longest and most remarkable paragraphs in the written and print- 
ed speech was, it appears, omitted in the delivery of it, * from the hurry 
and inadvertence of the moment,’ we are informed in a note. Notwith- 
standing these disasters, however, the exhibition which Chalmers had 
thus an oppurtunity of making on a wider and more conspicuous theatre, 
mist have done much to make him more generally known, and to spread 
ee of the eloquent voice that was beginning to be heard in the 

Weare not aware that he published anything more till his Treatise 
on the Evidences of the Christian Revelation appeared in one of the early 
volumes of Brewster's Edinburgh Cyclopedia, if we rightly remember, 
In the year 1812. This may be regarded as his first strictly pro- 
fessional publication. Before it came out, also, his sentiments on the 
subject of religion had undergone a great change. The more serious 
views which he took from this time have been more commonly atiribu- 
ted in part to the course of reading and reflection into which he was led 
during the composition of his new work, in part to some eveuts in his 
persvnal history. He had had a long and dangerous illness; in the 
earlier stage of his recovery from whici we well remember the emacia- 
ted and death-like appearance he presented, as when vow become a 
somewhat remarkable man, he attracted the gaze of the bystanders old 
and young, while he rode slowly on a quiet pony through the streets 
of the County-town of Cupar. His T'reatise on the Evidences made im- 
mediately a great noise, aud was eagerly sought after and read every 
where in Scotland, partly from the curiosity felt about the change of 
sentiment which it was understood to intimate, partly in consequence 
of the extreme ground which he took upon one point, contending that the 
apparent reasonableness of what was revealed ought in no degree to be 
taken into account in examining the claims of what professed to be a 
revelation from Heaven, but that the question of the truth or falsehood 
of the revelation was to be determined on what is commonly called 
the external evidence alone. We remember Chalmers admitting, how- 
ever, In conversation some years afterwards, that his views on this 
— had undergeue a certain modification, which he stated ; aud we 
ey that ultimately he retreated eiill further from his original posi- 

on. 








From the publication of his T'reatise on the Evidences of Christianity, 
which was reprinted separately soon after its appearance in the Ency- 
clopedia, we may date the rise and first spread of Chalmer's general 
fame. He had been recognised amoug his acquaintances as a clever 
fellow from his youth upwards. We have heard the old ladies in whose 
house he lodged while at college tell with pride how, even in those 
days, his uative superiority would shine outin talk and debate with his 
fellow-students; Low a word of his would settle the matter which the 
rest had beea wrangling about to no purpose for ever so long. After- 
wards his aame came to be familiar to all classes of the people over the 
district where he lived, aud also to be well known throughout the 
Church, while his various publications had also attracted some attention 
in the literary world. Butthe excitemeut which he now began to pro- 
duce was something altogether national and universal, in as far as Scot- 
land was concerned. The country had been stirred and aroused betore, 
throughout its length and breadth, by many a popular preacher; but, in 
recent times at least, it had been only the chord of religious feeling that 
had been powerfully struck. This had been done by the Erskines 
and their associates when the first Secession took place by the condue- 
tors of what was called the Outpouring at Combusling by Whitefield 
by Wesley, by Struthers (of the Reliet communion) and by others. But 
the cultivated interest of the country had taken no part in the commo- 
tion which attended the career of any of these preceding popular 
a _Chalmers’s preaching was the firsi that drew any general 
te hee in ae eloquence. Among those who flocked most eager- 

i many persons who cared nothing for his so-called 
evangelical theology—who, in truth, would have enjoyed his orator 
quite as much although his theme had not been a solitions one at all. 
It is unquestionable that in the end he gave toa a ortion of the 
rising talent of his native country a theological inspiration a direction ; 
but he was, perhaps, more indebted for his own celebrity in the first ine 
stance, and for the high standing which he early took in the general esti- 
mation, to those who did not think with him, than to thoes who did 
upon the subject of religion. The generous applause, for instance pe 
Pressed by Francis Jetirey, after hearing one of his speeches in’ the 
General Assembly, went like a trumpet before him; Jeffrey was said 
to have enthusiastically declared, that he would walk. twent | saliee pm 
day for such another teast of eloquence. There, was, no p Bee ches | 
ditferense of opinion as to the merits ofa style of oratory which ‘was b 
no meaus constructed upvn the principles or precepts of Dr. Blair; but 
Young Scotland was almost unanimous on the side of the brilliant and 
daring r ietorical heretic. ‘ 
been —— five-and-thirty years ago since two eager school- 

y alk of acouple of hours on a summer morning, found 
themselves at the entry to the churchyard of the village of Markinch, in 
Fife, where Chalmers was topreach that Sunday foreaoon. It was hard- 
ly yet nine o'clock, and the gate was still unopened, and every thing 
qtiet as usual. Tuey were the first who bad arrived; but they were 
$00n joiued by other strangers, in many cases, probably, from greater 
distances than they had travelled, first dropping in singly, or by twos and 
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whence they looked down upon the pulpit not many distant. The 
pulpit, however, was not destined to be occupied that day; when the 
preacher at last made his appearance, it was found that the congregation 
surrounding the church was still greater than that which filled it from 
floor to ceiling within; and it was quickly arranged that he should place 
himself where his voice might be heard by at least a portion also of the 
throng collected outside. A window by the side of the pulpit’ having 
been taken out, a temporary desk was attached to the railing of the pulpit 
staircase, and there he took his station, directly in front of where we sat. 
We seem to see him and hear him still, bending forward, wit’ ‘is left 
hand on his manuscript, and his right clenched and elevated |: - ..ergetic 
action, while the wildest expression of eye mingles strangely with the 
solemn and almost austere determination of that large, firia upper lip, and 
broad, knotty forehead; and what lies written before him is enunciated 
in a voice husky, indeed, and tuneless, but very distinct, and in the high- 
est degree earnest and vehement, so as to make you almost feel the words 
literally smiting your ear, and fixing themselves in your flesh as if with 
fangs. There was something in Chalmers’s more impassioned delivery 
that always reminded us of the whizzing of steel upon a rapidly revolv- 
ing grindstone, with the — of fire flying off in showers. At all times 
there was a breadth and depth of cordiality ia his utterance, which sent 
it to the hearts of his hearers at once. The gusto that he put intoit was 
immense. The sound is still in our ear of the hurricane of denunciatory 
fervour with which, extending his arm aloft, and with his eyes shootin. 

their fiercest gleams, he spoke that day of the Lord sweeping the eart 

with the besom of destruction. We remember little besides of the ser- 
mon, except that the text was,—“ The kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation.” Probably the words, as was his custom, were again and 
again repeated in the progress of the discourse. We recollect too how, 
when soon after he had commenced, aslight disturbance arose amon 

some portion of the closely-packed and struggling people, he repre’se 

it at once by a Hush! uttered quickly as he went on, and withoutraisiu 

his eye from the manuscript lying before him, in which his whole sou 
seemed to be absorbed,—its commanding solemnity, nevertheless, noth- 
ing could surpass, And it seems as if we had listened to him but yes- 
terday, as, after the sermon, while he panted with exhaustion, he read 
these verses from the noble old Scotch metrical version of the Psalm :— 


The floods, O Lord, have lifted up, 
They lifted up their voice ; 

The floods have lifted up their waves, 
And made a mighty noise. 


But yet the Lord that is on high, 
Is more of might by far 

Than noise of many waters is, 
Or great sea billows are.” 


We could tell also, if space allowed, of later adventures undertaken 
with a similar object, especially of one never-to-be-forgotten expedition 
of a party of Andreapolitans to hear Chalmers preach in his native town 
vf Anstruther, whither he had come on a visit from Glasgow some time 
after his transference to that city, which took place, if we rightly remem- 
ber, in 1815. This Anstrutherexpedition must, we should think, have been 
an event of the year 1817. Chalmers preached both forenoon and after- 
noon, in his highest style; J. B., who, although now transformed into a 
United States republican, boasted of royal blood, or at least of a royal 
name, and had a lofty way of expressing simple enough things, exclaim- 
ed, that it was assuredly the zenith of preaching, as we sat together over 
against the pulpit in the comfortable front pew of somebody’s private 
gallery, of which, as the most eligible position, we had obtained possession 
for the afternoon, by making our way into the church at one of the win- 
dows, during the interval between the two services, and then boldiy 
scaling the undefended elevation ; after getting fairly (or unfairly) over 
the ridge of which we felt quite secure, for nobody ever succeeded in 
ejecting B. out of any thing which he had once appropriated, from the 
crown of the causeway down to any perverse absuraily in opinion or 
argument which he chose to take up. Tbis may illustrate the spirit in 
which Chalmers was still ran after by some of his most enthusiastic ad- 
mirers. Of sympathy with his evangelicalism, we fear there was very 
little in that merry band, whose tumultuous procession, some in gigs, 
some on horseback, so astonished the population along the dozen miles 
of road between St. Andrew’s and Anstruther, as it awakened the echoes 
on that sunny Sabbath morn, and still more, as their loud talk and peal- 
ing laughter startled the shades of night on their return. Poor J. M., 
the pride of the university, the scholar, the orator, the wit, the poet, was 
there, almost restoring the sunshine with his drolleries and brilliancies, 
none of us thinking how soon ali that light was to be suddenly and mi- 
serably quenched ; others, too, may be silent enough now who were vo- 
luble enough then; bat some will still remember ‘the hunting of that 
day,’’—our gallant and open-hearted old friend, W. M., now one of the 
foremost figures in his presbytery and synod, who propelled with such 
persevering gravity that ludicrous horse with the suppressed ears—J. A. 
now also a renowned orator in the church courts, and a Doctor of Di- 
vinity to boot, besides being almost as great a geological as a theological 
luminary, the Buckland of the north—shrewd, quick-witted J. T., whom 
they likewise style the reverend, and who, we doubt not, for all his 
merry eye and his capital puns, makes as good a parish clergyman as any 
of thent all,—and two or three more at least, we hope, who are 
still among the epichthoni derkomenoi, though our desiring eye knows not 
where to look for them. 

Cha!mers’s celebrity was by this time at its height, from which, how- 
ever, it cannot be said ever to have decliued so loug as he lived. It was 
in this year, 1817, that he gave to the world his famous Discourses on the 
Christian Revelation, viewed in connexion with the Modern Astronomy, of which 
five large impressiuns were carried off in the first three months. It was 
in this same year that his first contribution to the Edinburgh Review ap- 
peared,—the article on ‘The Causes and Cure of Pauperism,” whieh 
stands first in the number for March. It was followed by another more 
elaborate paper on the subject, which stands at the head of the number 
of the Review for February 1818; and also by a short notice at the end 
of the same number on some recently printed “ Reports on the State of 
the Poor,” which is memorable for a singular piece of precipitation—a 
calculation by which the number of persous then annually relieved from 
the poor’s rates in England and Wales is made to appear to have been 
“94 in each 10 of the population!” The 10 here might have been supposed 
to be merely a misprint for 100, if the excited writer had not unfortunate- 
ly proceeded with his comment as follows :—* Such is the extraordinary 
picture exhibited, on the highest authority, of the richest, the most in- 
dustrious, and most rural population, that probably ever existed. More 
than nine-tenths of its whole amount occasionally subsisting on public charity!” 
The nine-tenths should have been one-tenth. Chalmers, however, though 
apt to be carried away by extreme and one-sided views, was not in the 
habit of making such blunders as this. The notice must have been pre- 
pared in great haste. 

In 1823, after eight years of incessant exertion, and almost preternatu- 
ral excitement, in Glasgow, he once more, much to the surprise and per- 
ate of the mob of his admirers, who could not comprehend why he 
should think any thing else on earth equal to his pulpit popularity, or 
should ever get tired of them and their steaming incense, took refuge in 
the academic quiet of St Andrew's, by accepting the professorship of 
Moral Philosophy in the United College. It was not Chalmers’s accep- 
tance of the chair that was to be wondered at, but its having been offer- 
edto him. The right of appointment was with the remaining profes- 
sors of the United College, eight in number; and their election of Chal- 
mers was certainly the most dashing and eccentric movement that had 
been ventured upon by the Senatus Academicus since it has had an exis- 
tence. We believe that people, when they heard of it, were generally 
inclined to conjecture that the thing mnst have been gone into when the 
le rned body were hardly in their sober senses; that too much learning, 
perhaps, must have suddenly driven them all mad. It was as if a fleet of 
merchantmen,with highly combustible cargoes, seeing a fire-ship drifting 
about, instead of keeping as far out of its way as they could, had deliber- 
ately set about towing it into the midst of them. There may, indeed, 
have been some subtle and profound intention in the proceeding; still its 
boldness was astonishing, With most of us at the moment, however, 
there was little disposition to inquire too curiously into reasons and mo- 
tives; we were only nota little surprised, but immensely delighted. We 
well remember the sudden lighting up of faces produced by the unex- 
pected announcement, when it was made one night toa large party as- 
sembled at supper round his hospitable board, by the late Dr. James Hun- 
ter, Protessor of Logic,—a man who, if it had been desired to make the 
incident more piquant by force of contrast, might have been selected 
trom all his colleagues for the strong dissimilitude, we might almost say 





threes, but ere long hurrying to the spot in dusty troops from every quar- | 


or till at last a large multitude was collected long before the usual time 
of commencing service. 
@iurch was fil 
first-comers, a 
cured exceller 


As soon as admission was obtained, the ample 
ied to overflowing in every part; but the two youthful 
s of right entitled, springing up to one of the galleries, se- 
it places there in the second or third pew from the front, 





vpposition, of nature between him and Chalmers in many prominent 
points, and yet who neither in true-ieartedness, nor in real manliness ot 
character, was a whit the inferior of the two. Astonishment and bewil!- 
derment, however, were, probably, the feelings that were first called up 
inevery one present on that occasion, when we were asked to fill ou: 
glasses and drink to the health of the new Professor of Moral Philosophy, 
Dr. CHatmers. ° 


Into the history of Chalmers’s five years’ tenure of his professorshi ay 
St. Andrew’s we cannot enter. From the day when he delivered his 
introductory lecture in the Parliament Hall, as the lower room of the 
University Library is designated, to an audience which, standing closely 
wedged together occupied the whole floor of the spacious apartment, up 
to the period of his removal to another sphere of usefulness, the excite- 
ment which he kept up was such as certainly had been unknown in the 
old city since the Reformation. The number of students in the Moral 
Philosophy class rose, during the first year, from something under forty to 
above sixty, and in the second to nearly eighty. Chalmers’s lectures 
were also regularly attended by many persons who had already finished 
their academic curriculum, and who were not enrolled as students; while 
strangers from all parts of the island were occasional auditors. 

lectures had all the eloquence of his sermons, with a brilliancy of a kind 


not admissible in a sermon, that of a rich narrative humour. All who 
have ever known Chalmers as any thing else than a t preacher, all 
who have either had an opportunity of hearing much of his o out of 


the pulpit, or who enjoyed Say intereouree with him in private life, will 
admit that humour was one of hi« strongest propensities and richest gifts. 
He was far from abounding in an cdote, but he told a story, when he did * 
introduce one, to admiration. And his eloquence nowhere shone more 
than in an after-dinner speech. Who that was present will ever orget 
one which he delivered at the dinner given in 1842 vo the venerable 
Dr. John Hunter, the Professor of Latin, y his old pupils, on the com- 
letion of the fiftieth year that he had held his professorship,— 

een, it may be added, all that while the chief ornament of = univer- 
sity? There was no want of enthusiasm in any individual, old or young 
eminent or obscure, who made one at that great gathering; but Ch 
mers was the most enthusiastic of us all, and nothing call beyond 
the spirit and fire with which he spoke, making his hearers wild with de- 
light. 

y ere long arose, however, which changed his relations 
with his colleagues at St. Andrew’s, and completely broke up any dream 
he might have cherished of finding nothing there but the quiet of academic 
groves. The weekly meetings of the Senatus became, to quote his own 
expression, a succession of moral tempests of the most terrific violence. 
Upon the points in dispute, which were various, he stood alone, or nearly 
alone. They need not be gone into here; they were partiy brought be- 
fore the public in the newspapers of the time, and those who feel curious 
on the subject may find them fully expounded in the evidence taken by 
the Royal Commission for Visiting the University, which was laid before 
parliament and printed some years ago. Chalmers remained at St. An- 
drew’s till 1828, when he was appointed to the Professorship of Divinity 
in the University of Edinburgh ; and this office he held till 1843, when 
he resigned it for that of Principal and Professor of Divinity in the Col- 
lege founded by the Free-Church, after that great secession from the 
national establishment, which certainly would not have taken place if he 
had not headed it, but which he certainly never would have either head- 
ed, or joined, if he had not been really led by some of those who seemed 
to the world to be his followers. 

—_—@— — 


IRISH BALLAD POETRY. 


Specimens of the Early Native Poetry of Ireland, in English Metrical 
Translations, by various hands; with Historical and Biographical No- 
tices, by Henry R. Montgomery. Dublin: James M‘Glasham. 1847. 

* ~ * . * 


Let us turn from the dreary page in the history of Ireland which lies 
before us now, and gazing down the dim vista of the future, indulge in 
the hope—may it not be a visionary one—that better and happier days 
are yet in store for our afflicted country. There is one light which shines 








amid the gloom, and we hail its cheering ray with a satisfaction and a 
| delight not easy to express. The mind of Ireland is becomin educated ; 
a taste for the cultivation of her literature and history is daily on the in- 
crease ; people are no longer quite absorbed in the stormy pursuits of 
politics. Men of elegant aud refined taste—men of an ability and inte’ li- 
gence of which any country might justly be proud, have been for years 
devoting their talents and their energies to the task of fashioning the pub- 
lic mind—to the noble and inspiriting pursuit of making a literature for 
Ireland. How they have succeeded, in founding at least a national schoul 
of poetry, the volumes which it is now our most agreeable duty to notice, 
afford most abundant proof. 

After centuries of neglect and of oblivion, an attempt was made, 8e- 
veral years ago, by Mr. Hardiman, torescue from the obscurity in which 
they were mouldering, some remains of the ancient literature of Ireland; 
and this timely interposition, with the consequent efforts of his fellow- 
labourers and successors, have had the effect of rescuing some of the 
most beautiful fragments of Irish poetry from the inevitable oblivion to 
which they would otherwise have been consigned; and we believe that 
to a series of papers on these volumes, in our own pages,” from the pen 
of Mr. Ferguson, who has been one of the most distinguished labourers 
in the field of Lrish literature, the success of a movement which is now 
gaining such rapidly increasing popularity is mainly to be attributed. It 
may seem invidious to select one from many ethers distinguished also 
by ardour and zeal, but we think it only due to this gentleman that the 
world should be made aware that it was by the efforts of his accomplished 
pen that public attention was, in the first instance, directed to those lights 
of righ song, whose beams might otherwise have gone down unnoticed 
in the cheerless sea of oblivion and neglect. A host of others have since 
followed in his track; but ere we enter upon the discussion of their re- 
spective merits, itis ouly fair that his ciaim to the honour of being the 
leader of this movement, should be publicly and satisfactorily adjusted. 
| The origin of song, as well asof that description of pcetry more pro- 
perly designated as ballad, may be traced toa very remote period—the 

expression of a sentiment attached toa melody, as contradistinguished 
| from the recital of actions of love or of warfare, being the principal dis- 
| Linction between the two branches. 4 

The passion for the latter species of poetical composition seems to have 
been transmitted by the stern Romaus to the natives of that country 
which is still, par excellence, termed the land of song, and that the ballad 
was not unknown to them ata very early period, indeed, we have the 
evidence of mauy authorities of weight to prove. But the number of 
lyric pieces of great excellence, written in 

“ That soft bastard Latin, 
Which me!ts like kisses from a female mouth,” 
which are yet extant, is very considerable. There is aspecies of these 
smaller lyrics, composed, it is thought, for the purpose of being sung to 
the dance at carnivals, which are called canzonets, that are of very su- 
perior merit indeed, Lorenzo de Medici, Pulci (to whom Lord Byron 
confesses himself so indebted for the model of that ottava rima which he 
afterwards learned to wield with such admirable facility), Politian, and 
many other great Mecenases of the fifteenth century, are said to have 
been distinguished by their ability, not only as composers, but even as 
singers of these songs, which are very nearly the bullads of the present 


day. 

The Provencal minstrelsy of France is derived from a source ually 
ancient—the troubadours—an order which included in its ranks ings 
and kaisers, dukes and earls, and many other persorages of high distine- 
tion, who were, perhaps, the founders, Sat certainly the most distinguished 
cultivators of this refined art—the jongleurs—w hose appellation some 
curious antiquarian has derived from “ ongles” (the nails), because we 
suppose these gentlemen, when under the influence of the “ divine affla- 
tus,’ and hard up for some form of expression, had recourse to the usual 
relief in such cases, of biting their nails—united the instrumental 
performance with the vocal art; or somewhat similar to the duties of 
that class of our Irish bards, known by the denomination of Orfidigh. 
The old French melodies chanted by these erratic minstrels were I 
lais—an epithet apparently of doubtful derivation; the Latin extraction 
of lessus, or lamentation, assigned to it, by no means solving the difficul- 
ty, for many of these compositions were of the most sportive and amatory 
description. The Emperor Frederick Barbarossa and our lion-hearted 
Richard were, as it is well known, members of this illustrious order— 
distingnished by the fair a8 well as the brave—for many ladies of the 
highest caste were included in its ranks. 

The famous court of love, of which tie beautifal Countess of Cham- 
learned chief—we presume chief justice—and whose judg- 
ments, called ‘arrets d'amour,” became so celebrated, was composed 
of sixty ladies of rank, all members of the same learned and joyous pro- 
fession. There is acase on record of an appeal against a judgment of this 
fair functionary, Which came before the Queen of France. Counsel learn- 
ed in the law were heard on both sides ; but the result was, that the decree 
of the court below was affirmed with costs, her majesty exclaiming, wit 
considerable euergy, ‘ God forbid that I should meddle with the decree 
of the Countess of Champague!”’ 

Whata glorious profession was this uniting in one the now rival branch- 
es of love, of law, and of song—when the sweet judges rewarded the 


* « Hardiman’s Irish Minstrelsy,” April, August, October, and Novem- 
ber, 1834. 
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pleader’s art with a peacock’s feather, or a kiss—[how numerous in thes® 
Pleasant times, more so perhaps than at present, must have been the 
members of the junior bar}. We should willingly, although in the fall 
tide of practice, exchange our existence now for professional employment 
then. Lawyer as we are, we would willingly exchange the benign ap- 
proval with which the Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench listens to our 
arguments, for asmile from the rosy lips of that fair arbitress, and right 
willingly would we give the heaviest cause in which we were ever re- 
tained in the Court of Chancery here, for a brief in that court of love 
But to return to these heroes of romance, their life was spent in journey- 
ing about from castle to castle, where they always found the warmest 
welcome. Rich vestments, rare repasts, and bright smilesever awaited 
them ; and several of the order, by reason of their superior excellence in 
the tuneful art, were admitted to the rank of knighthood. The works 
of many of these ancient minstrels are stillextant. ‘‘ The old Poem of the 
Knight of Curtesy and the Lady of Fayel” isatolerable specimen of the 
class, It isa simple history of the unhappy fate of Rayoul Chatelain de 
Coucy, who lived in the age of Thibaut, King of Navarre. The lord of 
Fayel, unfortunately for the Chatelain, happened to be possessed of a 
most beautiful wife, with whom the troubadour fell passionately in love. 
The lady returned his affection. The green-eyed monster of Fayel grew, 
therefore, desperately jealous, and the Chatelain thought it would be the 

r him to go and cure his love by a little fighting in 
the Holy Land. He received, however, a fatal wound at the siege of 
Rhodes, and his dying injunctions to his faithful squire were to the effect 
that he should 

“ Bear his heart to his mistress dear.” 


{The squire fulfilled his lord’s behest, but upon drawing near the 
castle of Fayel he was met by the worthy signeur, who flew into a terri- 
fic passion, and deprived him of his precious burthen, which the old sav- 
age was brate enough to have cooked and served up for the dinner of 
the countess ; and having enjoyed the satisfaction of seeing her partake 
largely of this dainty, be had theill-nature to inform the poor lady what 
it was she had just eaten. She coolly informed him, however, that it 
was so delicious she should never eat any thing else, anc, rising from the 
table, went to the window, from which she precipitated herself, and was 
killed on the spot. The curious reader will find this affecting episode 
detailed at full length, in verse, in the “ Ancient Buglish Historical Ro- 
mances,” by Mr. Ritson. 

Spain, famous to this day for her songs and ballads, appears also to 
have held a high position, ai a very early period, among the lands of song, 
for the excellent skil! of her minstrels. The most ancient of her ballads 
known at the present day, are “Las Coplas de La Zarabanda,”—songs 
full of expression and humour, commonly sung at convivial assemblies. 
They are almost similar to the “ Canzone a ballo”’ of the Italians, and 
were, doubtless, composed for a similar purpose. The profession of min- 
strels in Spain was also divided into different orders, each of which had 
assigned to it, the perfurmance of a destined duty. The institution of this 
order was clearly derived from France, for we are informed that in the 
fourteenth century the king of Arragon, having despatched ambassadors 
to France for this purpose, was furnished with two troubadours of rare 
skill from the College of Toulouse, who instructed the rising generation 
of Spain in the culdvation and improvement of “ La Gaia ciencia,” an 
appellation adopted from the minstrelsy of France. 

ut ancient as was the origin of minstrelsy, in other and adjoining coun- 
tries, to none of them does Ireland yield in regard of antiquity. The in- 
stitution of the celebrated order of Jrish Bards unquestionably took place 
at a period nearly five hundred years before the Christian era. “ Innis- 
fail, or the Isle of Destiny,” as our country is called in some of the oldest 
ballads, after baving been the prey of the Fomorians, the Belgians, and 
the Tuathade Danans respectively, was invaded, about 1015 years before 
Christ, by the Milesians, a colony of the Iberian Spaniards, who settled 
in this country, from whom are descended the ancient Irish kings. It is 
to this invasion that the beautiful lyric of Mr. Thomas Moore refers. As 
it is not in many of the collections of his works, we shall give it for the 
benefit of our readers:— 


“‘ They came from a land beyond the sea, 
And now o’er the western main 

Set sail in their good ships gallantly, 
From the sunny land of Spain. 

Oh, where’s the isle we’ve seen in dreams, 
Our destined home or grave— 

Tbus sung they, as by the morning’s beams, 
They swept the Atlantic wave. 


“And lo! where afar o’er ocean shines 
A sparkle of radiant green; 

As tho’ in that deep lay emerald miues, 
Whose light in the wave was seen. 

’Tis Innisfail—’tis Innisfail, 
Rings o’er the echoing sea, 

While bending to heaven, the warriors hail 
That home of the brave and free. 


“ Then turned they into the eastern wave, 
Where now their day-god’s eye 

A look of such sunny -omen gave, 
As lighted up sea and sky. 

Nor frown was seen through sky or sea, 
Nor tear o’er leaf or sod, 

When first on the Isle of Destiny 
Oar great forefathers trod.’”* 


It appears that when the Danans had possession of the island, Ith, a 
Spanish prince, a visitant of the country, was slain. The kinsmen of this 
prince, eight in number, then invaded the country, for the purpose of 
avenging his death. Having encountered shipwreck, five of the nomber 
were lust. The survivors landed, at the head of a considerable army, 
and conquered the Danans in a pitched battle, at Tailten, in the county 
Meath. These three brothers afterwards founded the order of Irish bards, 
and from them are descended the Heremonian, Heberian and Irian lines 
of Irish kings. 

Thai the Celtic nation, however, had songs amongst them, we have the 
evidence of Posidozius, who says, that in making war they carried with 
them table companions, who celebrate the praises of their masters, and 
these men they call bards. By no nation and in no country was the or- 
der treated with so much distinction as by the ancient Irish. The pro- 
fession was one both of dignity and of emolument; it was hereditary, 
enjoyed by the most illustrious families, and grants of land were bestow- 
ed upon its members. Their songs were of such great value, that they 
were usually preserved in the depository of the records of the kingdom. 
And we are sorry to be obliged to state, and we fear the story is never- 
theless true, that our tutelary saint, St. Patrick, in his zeal for the religion 
he was about to establish, burned nearly eight hundred volumes of tue 
most ancient of these Pagan songs. 

It may not be uninteresting to our readers to cast a rapid cursory 
glance at the history of Irish literature, prior to the Anglo-Norman in- 
vasion; at which period we are informed, by the “ Annals of the Four 
Masters,” many of the most distingvished bards lived. The bardic order 
was an office of considerable honour. Its duties were, to preside over 
the interests of literature, history, and religion: and the candidate was 
obliged to undergo twelve years of probationary education in one of the 
Druidic colleges, before he was thought competent to fulfil the duties of 
his order. Once admitted, he passed the remainder of his existence 
careless and free, like the bechelar in the old song; land was allotted to 
him; bis person was deemed sacred; he became one of the most ho- 
nvured and revered members of the community, being distinguished by 
a dress of plaid, the colours of which, with the exception of a single 
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and had become so formidable to the native princes and the nobility, by 
their uncontrolled licence and audacity, that measures were contempla- 
ted for the purpose of checking their power and reducing their nambers. 
It was even proposed thatthe order should be abolished altogether, but 
the influence of St. Columba procured au adjustment of the differences ; 
and by a proper regulation of the abuses which had crept in, he obtain- 
ed for them a reinstatemeut into their aucient privileges and immunities. 
Dallan was the most remarkable poet of the ninth century ; he seems to 
have derived hischief renown from an attempt made by him, at the 
instigation of the Prince of Breifue, to obtain possession of a celebrated 
golden shield, called the Dubh-giolla, which was then in possession of 
Aodh, King of Orgial. This worthy monarch’s callous heart, however, 
proved inseusible to the charms of song; the ode which the bard reci- 
ted for the occasion was ineffective; and we are told that King Aodh re- 

















stripe, were similar to those worn by royalty. The duties of this office 
were afterwards separated into four branches-—the Brehon bad the task 


fused to reward the minstrel with anything except gold and silver, or 
precious gems. We wonder if the bards of thé present day would have 
been quite so hard to please. But the minstrel, baffled in his object, re- 
turned to the Prince ot Breifue in a very disconsolate and discontent- 
ed state. 

The last of the pagan bards whom it is necessary for us to mention 
was Torna Egeas, the chief bard of the kingdom, some of whose poems 
are still extant. Of these, the most remarkable was a dirge composed 
upon the death of two princes of whom he was the preceptor—of Corc, 
king of Munster, and Nial the Great, who derived this sob riquet from 
the number of princes from whom he had obtained hostages. A warrior 
of renown, he defeated the Picts, invaded the Roman territories, and 
after a ful descent upon the coast of Brittany, he returned, bring- 
ing with him a youthful captive _— known to our countrymen by the 
name of St. Patrick), who was destined by Providence to convert the 
land of his captivity to the Christian faith. The stormy career of the 
conquering Nial was terminated abruptly at Liege, where he fell a vic- 
tim to the enmity of one of his own followers, and was slain in a sud- 
den quarrel. 

One of the most beautiful of the aucient bardic odes is the lament of 
Torna, for his chieftain’s death, translated by Mr. Ferguson, and selected 
in the * Ancient Poetry of Ireland,” by Mr. Montgomery. The spirited 
and glowing versification of this piece, with the beautiful and touching 
expressions of sorrow, will remind the reader of some of the finest 
stanzas of that master of ballad poetry, Sir Walter Scott. Although it 
is rather in anticipation of our plan, we cannot resist the temptation of 
presenting it to the reader’s notice as we proceed :— 


«My foster children were not slack ; 
Core or Neal ne’er turned his back ; 
Neal, of Tara’s palace hoar— 
Worthy seed of Owen More— 
Core, of Cashel’s pleasant rock, 
Con-cead-caha’s honoured stock. 
Joint exploits made Eriu theirs— 
Joint exploits of high compeers ; 
Fierce they were, and stormy strong ; 
Neal, amid the reeling throng, 
Stood terrific; nor was Corc 
Hindmost in the heavy work. 

Neal Mac Eochy Vivahain 
Ravaged Albin, hill and plain; 
While he fought from Tara far— 
Core disdained unequal war. 
Never saw I man like Neal, 
Making foreign foemen ree}; 
Never saw I man like Corc, 
Swinking at the savage work; 
Never saw [| better twain, 

Search all Erin round again— 
Twain so stout in warlike deeds— 
Twain so mild in peaceful weeds. 





“ There the foster-children twain 
Of Torna—lI who sing the strain— 
These they are, the pious ones, 
My sons, my darling foster-sons ! 
Who duly every day would come 
To glad the ahaa lonely home. 
Ah! happy days Uve spent between 
Old Tara's Hall and Castle-green ? 
_ From Tara down to Cashel ford, 
From Cashel back to Tara’s lord. 
When with Neal, his regent, I 
Dealt with princes royally ; 
If with Core perchance I were, 
I was his prime counseller. 


‘* Therefore Neal I ever set 
On my right hand, thus to get 
Judgments grave and weighty-words, 
For the right-haud loyal lords. 
But, ever on my left-nand side 
Gentle Corc, who knew not pride, 
That none other so might part, 
His dear body from my heart 
Goue is generous Corc O’Yeon—woe is me ! 
Gone is valiant Neal O'Con—woe is me ? . 
Gone the root of Tara’s stock —wve is me? 
Gone the head of Cashel rock—wve is me? 
Broken is my witless brain— 
Neal, the mighty king, is slain ! 
Broken is my bruised heart’s core— 
Corc, the Righ More, is uo more! 
Mourns Lea Con, in tribute’s chain, 
Lost Mac Eochy Vivahain, 
And her lost Mac Lewry true— 
Mourns Lea Mogha ruined too !”’ 

The most accomplished bards succeeding these we have just mentioned, 
were the learned Bishop Feich—whose remarkable poem is, of course, 
familiar to every lover of Irish antiquarian lore—Columcille, Dallan, and 
Seanchan, several of whose poems are to be found in Mr. Hardiman’s 
collection. Many of these pieces, the learned author tells us, afford 
incontestable proof—as well by their construction as by their versifica- 
tion—that their origin has been derived from the ancient songs of the 
Pagan bards 

The melodies of Ireland were, about this period, hushed by the war- 
cries of the Danes; but notwithstanding these unfavourable circum- 
stances, that skilful and truly learned pvet, Maolmura Miles, found an 
audience ready to appreciate his minstrelsy. The bard who has not in- 
aptly been styled, in the “Annals of the Four Masters,” the Virgil of 
Ireland, succeeded him; and then, among a host of others of inferior 
note, the harps of the bards, Mac Giolla Cavimh and Eochy O’F loin, 
awakened the tuneful echoes of their native mountains. Mac Ling, their 
successor—who was secretary and biographer of the Irish monarch, Brian 
—was killed at the battle of Clontarf, in 1014. His songs, full of tender- 
ness and exquisite pathos, are filled with wailings for the untimely death 
of his sovereign. O’Mulconry—who lived in the twelfth century, and 
whose songs have been handed down to us in the Book of Lecan—with 
O’Cassidy, the abbot of Ardbracken, in Meath—an ecclesiastic distin- 
guished for his piety and erudition—and O’ Dun, chief bard to the prince 
of Leinster—whose poems are to be found in the Book of Ballymote, 
and other ancient Irish manuscripts—bring us down to the period when 
the invasion of Henry LI. silenced, for a space, the melodious strains of 
the Irish bards, who appear to have always been very obuoxious to the 
conquerors, probably for reasons equally potent with those which intlu- 
enced the “ ruthless king’’ to exterminate the Welsh minstrels It ap- 


oftraming, and perhaps of administering the laws, which, set to the | pecrs to have been the policy of the couquerors to lessen, as far as they 
music of his harp, were doubtless conveyed through a muck more agree- | 


able medium than at the present more enlightened age; the Filea, or 
chief bard, who used to march in the front of battle, in flowing robes, 
with 4 golden harp, tu animate the troops; the Seanchie, whose oflice 
was, for the most part, of an antiquarian nature ; and the Orfidigh, whose 
functions were solely instrumental. 


| 
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possibly could, the numbers of those who sang of the ancient glories of 
their country, who mourned over her oppressions and wrongs, or stimu- 
lated, by passionate appeals, their suffering fellow-countrymen to fresh 
deeds of courage and of resistance. Though the voice is mute—though 
the harp is broken—though the hand that swept, with a master’s skill, its 
tuneful chords, is now long-forgotten dust, these strains of patriotism and 


The great Irish orator of the age may not, perhaps, be aware that he of genius—the sweet songs of our native land—have lived through the 
had a namesake, who lived inthe fifth century, from whom, if he is able | Storms of war, the destructive influence of time, and the rage of perse- 


to trace his pedigree, the desceut may in some manner account for the 
rhetorical beauty by which that right honourable gentleman’s speeches 
ere distinguished, Sheil, or in the Latin Sedulius, was one of the most 
distinguished of his order, and besides his works in his native ‘tongue, 
veal beautiful poems, written by him in the purest Latin, have still sur- 
vived. 


About this period, the bardic order had ineréased to such an extent, 


.* This little ballad, which is unquestionably one of great beauty, is 
given in a collection of Irish national poetry, the selection of the pieces 
contained in which evinces much taste. 





cution, and are handed down to us as perfect and imperishable as when 
they first burst, fresh and glowing with impassioned eloquence, from the 
minstrel’s heart. 

The bardic race were most flourishing under the reign of Ollam 
Fodhla, the great Irish legislator; by whom were founded those halls of 
Tara, which have been immortalized by Moore, “No music,” says an 
ancient MS. quoted by Mr. Hardiman, “ then delighted the people more 
than each other’s voices—-such peace and concord reigned among them, 
that their voices sounded sweeter than the warblings of a melodious harp. 
The name of the place owes its origin to its fame for harmony, Te-mur, 
or Tara, signifying the hall of music.” 
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Royne File, the next bard @f any celebrity, whose name has reached 
us, was of royal lineage; and Ferciertue, the pauegyrist of the Irish Jaw. 
giver, with afew others of interior note, brings us duwa to the period of 
the founding of the order of the Red Branch K nights, of whom the most 
remarkable were Conal Cearnagh, the master; Cuchullin; Nuoise, Anile, 
and Ardun, the three sous of Usmoth. This was about the commence. 
ment of the Christian era, and the island was then agitated by a revolu. 
tionary movement aguinst the Brehons, who, invested as they were with 
an undue proportion of judicial influence, became so tyrannical and over. 
bearing, that their total expulsion was nearly determined on, when Co. 
coran, one of the provincial monarchs of the day, prevented matters 
— carried to such an extremity by a timely reduction of their num. 

ers. 

In the tenth century under the reign of the great Brian Beru, the 
people of Ireland, long harassed by the invasion of the hordes of Danes 
and Northmen, seem to have got a brief respite from persecution—peace 
and tranguillity were restored, aud literature flourished uuder his mild 
but vigorous sway. The invaders, however, daily increased in power 
and numbers; and at leagth, seizing a favourable opportunity, they at- 
tacked the stout old monarch, then in the eighty-third year of his age, in 
great force. 

Overpowered by numbers, and baffled by treachery, the last illustrious 
scion of Irish royalty was slain at the battle of Clontarf; and we are 
sorry to say that in the varied collection before us, with the one excep- 
tion we have already mentioned, we cannot discover any elegiac stanzas 
upon the death of this accomplished monarch worth selecting. We can- 
not avoid thinking that this speaks very little for the gratitude or the 
ability of these, of the rights of whose order King Brian Boru was the 
most illustrious champion. 

The harp of this monarch was sent to Henry VIII., and by him given 
to the Marquis of Clanrickarde; it was afterwards presented by Mr. 
Conyngham to the museum of Trinity College, where it now remains. It 
is thus described in a work quoted by Mr. Sanigenecy — 

It is thirty-two inches high, and of good workmanship; the sound. 
ing-board is of oak, the arms of red sally; the extremity of the upper- 
most arm, in part, is capped with silver, extremely well wrought and 
chiselled. It contains a Jarge crystal, set in silver ; and under it was an- 
other stone, now lost. The buttons, or ornamented knobs, at the side of 
thia arm, are of silver. On the front arm are the arms, chased in silver, 
of the O’Brien family—the bloody hand supported by lions. On the sides 
of the front arm, within two circles, are two Irish wolf-dogs, cut in the 
wood. The holes of the sounding-board, where the strings entered, are 
neatly ornamented with an escutcheon of brass, carved and gilt; the lar- 
ger sounding-holes have been ornamented, probably with silver. The 
harp has twenty-eight keys, and as many string-holes; consequently 
there were as many strings. The foot-piece, ar rest, is broken off, and 
the parts around which it was joined, are very rotten. The whole bears 
evidence of an expert artist.” 

From the death of this great monarch until the English invasion, the 
history of Ireland presents a melancholy repetition of scenes of foreign 
persecution and domestic feuds. 

“While their tyrants joined in hate, 
They never joined in love.” 

Chieftains rebelled against their princes, and were deserted in turn by 
their own retainers; and the whole island afforded a gloomy picture of 
bloodshed and strife. In an atmosphere so uncongenial, the muses lan- 
guished; and iu melancholy wailings, the Lrish mins.rels found a vent 
for the sorrow which oppressed their hearts. Driven, as we are inform- 
ed, by the sword of the invaders, from the haunts of men, they sought for 
a temporary refuge, in caves and mountains, which echoed with their 
plaintive melodies. Atthis period, the: whole character of their melo- 
dies underwent a complete alteration—a spirit of mournfulness and sor- 
row took possession of them. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, as wellas in the preceding one, the 
profession of bard, from the legislative enactments passed against it, be- 
gan to sink in public estimation, The coolins, or long flowing locks by 
which its members were distinguished, were abolished by an act of par- 
liament; and it was further ordered that no Irish minstrels or rhymers 
be messengers to desire any goods of any man dwelling within the Eng- 
lish pale, upon pain of forfeiture of all their goods, and their bodies to 
be imprisoned during the king’s will. 

Spenser, who ought to have known better, at all events who ought to 
have possessed some compassion for his brethren of the tuneful art, re- 
commended their complete extirpation :— 

“ There is,” he says, “ amongst the Irish, a certain kind of people call- 
ed bardes, which are to them instead of poets, whose profession is to set 
forth the praises or dispraises of men in their rithmes; the which are had 
in so high regard and estimation among them, that none dare displease 
them for fear to run into reproach through their offence, and to be made 
informers in the mouths ofallmen. They are, for the most part, so far 
from instructing young men, in moral discipline, that they themselves do 
deserve to be sharply disciplined; for they seldom use to choose out 
themselves the doings of good men for the arguments of their poems ; but 
whomsoever they find to be most licentious of life, most cold and lawless 
in his doings, most dangerous and desperate in all parts of disobedience 
and ebellious disposition, him they set up and glorify in their rithmes— 
him they praise to the people, and to young men make an example to 
follow. Thus evil things being decked and attired with the gay attire of 
goodly words, may easily deceive and carry away the affection of a young 
mind that is not well stayed, but desirous of some bold adventures to 
make proof of himself. For being (as they all be) brought up idly, with- 
out awe of parents, without precept of masters, and without fear of of- 
fence—not being directed nor employed in any course of life which may 
carry them to virtue, will easily be drawn to tollow such as avy shail set 
before them; fora young mind cannot rest if he be not still busied in 
some govdness; he will find himself such business as shall soon carry 
away all about him; in which, if he shall find any to praise him, and to 
give him encouragement, us those bardes and rithmers do, for little re- 
ward, or a share of a stolen cow, then waxeth he most insolent and half 
mad with love of himself and his own lewd deeds. Aud as for words to 
set forth such lewdness, it is not hard for them to give a goodly and pointed 
show thereunto, borrowed even from the praises which are proper to vir- 
tue itself, as of a most notorious thief and wicked outlaw, which had lived 
all his life of spvils and robberies, one of theic bardes in his praise will 
say, that he was none of the idle milksops tiat were brought up at the fire- 
side, but that most of his days he spent in wars and valiant exercises— 
that he did never eat his meal before he had won it with his sword—that 
he lay not all night in sluggin in a cabin under his mantle, but used com- 
monly to keep others waking to defend their lives; and did light his can- 
dle at tke flames of their houses to lead him in the darkness—thbat the day 
was his night, and the night his day—that he loved not to be long woo- 
ing of wenches to yield to him, but where he came he took by force the 
spoil of other men’s love, and left but lamentation to their lovers—that 
his music was not the harp nor lays of love, but the cries of people and 
clashing of armour; and, finally, toat he died not bewailed of many, but 
made many wail wheu he died, that dearly bought his death.” 

And then Mr. Spenser had the cool impuadence to add— 


“T have caused divers of these. poems to be translated unto me, that I 
might understand them, and surely they savoured of sweet wit and good 
invention, but skilled not of the goodly ornaments of “poetry; yet they 
were sprinkled with some pretty flowers of their natural device, which 
gave good grace and comeliness unto them; the which itis a great pity to 
see so abused, to the gracing of wickedness and vice, which, with good 
usage, would serve to adorn and beautifie virtue.” 








The genius of song was, however, too deeply seated in the Irish heart 
to be obliterated by the penal enactments of the Saxon, and notwith- 
standing the persecution of the race, a strain of rare and exquisite beauty 
would burst forth from some weary worn minstrel. Amongst them are 
those verses called “the Cooliu,” written, it is supposed, upon that oc- 
casion when the tyrannical edict went forth from the Saxon, which pro- 
hibited the national decoration of the coolin, or flowing ringlets, in which 
our bards so much prided themselves. It is translated by Mr. Ferguson, 
and some of the stauzas are of very great beauty ; 


“Oh, had you seen the Coolun 

Walking down by the cuckoo’s street, 

With the dew of the meadow shining 
On her milk-white twinkling feet. 

Oh, my love she is, and my coleen oge, 
And she dweils in Bal’nagar ; 

And she bears the palm of beauty bright 
From the fairest that in Erin are. 


“ In Bal’nagar is the Coolun, 
Like the berry on the bough her cheek, 
Bright beauty dwells for ever 
On her fair ueck and ringlets sleek. 
Oh, sweeter is ber mouth’s soft music 
Than the lark or thrush at dawn, 
7 
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aera ic > hour, w hen she rang the silver bell on the table, and asked the ser- 
vant what Mr. Jenkins had done with the nosegay. 





Or the blackbird in the greenwood singing 
Farewell to the setting sun. 


: 


«« Rise up, my boy—make ready 

My horse, fee J forth would ride, 

To follow the modest damsel fess 
Where she walks on the green hill side ; 

For ever since our youth were we plighted 
In faith, troth, and wedlock true; 

Oh, she is sweeter to me nine times over 
‘han organ or cuckoo! 


“ Oh, ever since my childhood __ 

| loved the fair and darling child, 

But our people came between us, — 
And with lucre our pure love defiled: 

Oh, my woe it is, and my bitter pain, 
And I weep it night and day, 

That the coleen bawn of my early love 
Is torn from my heart away. 


“ Sweet and youthful treasure, 
Be constant still and true, 
Nor for want of herds aud houses 
Leave one who would ne’er leave you; 
I'd pledge you the blessed Bible, 
ithout and eke within, 
That the youthful god will provide for us 
Without thanks to kith or kin. 


“Oh, love, do you remember 
When we lay all night alone 
Beneath the ash in the winter storm, 
When the oakwood round did groan; 
No shelter then from the blast bad we, 
The bitter blast or sleet, 
But your gown to wrap about our heads, 
And my coat around our feet. 
Dublin University Mag. 


— 
THE LATE COUNTESS OF CORK AND ORRERY. 


[ The following clever and spirited sketch of a personage so well known 
in the fashionable aud literary world for more than half a century, can- 
not fail to interest most of our readers. ; 
Iam not by any means sure as to the date of my making the acquaint- 

ance of Lady Cork, but if I recollect right, it was in the year 1832 or there- 

abouts. I was walking down Regent street, looking in curiously at the 
windows in gnest of a pair of sparkling eyes for a large heron I bad pre- 
served according to the method then in use at the Jardin des Plantes, Cu- 
vier’s arsenical soap being considered the most powerful antiseptic. At 
length I pounced upon two orbs that seemed to me modelled after the 
living optics of the deceased bird. I entered the shop without observing 
that I was followed, till a smart thump on the back from a Malacca cane 
brought me round in fuli front of a litle old lady, dressed completely in 
white, highly rouged, and scented potently with musk. ‘ You are a na- 
turalist,” said she, “ ornithologist, a bird-staffer; the very man I want; 
come and see my birds.” It was in vain I protested that I was only an 
amateur indulging in a passing hobby; she insisted | must know more 
than the professionals, as her finest birds had tumbled to pieces before 
the seasou was over. Having made my purchase, Lady Cork put her arm 
under mine, and off we toddled to New Barlington street. On entering, 

1 was struck with the extreme coolness and agreeable odour from choice 

plants, most tastefully disposed, continued from the hall into the conserv- 

atory, extending a cousiderable distance in rear of the house, and furnish. 
ed ia the eastern fashion, with cushions and ottomans of all forms and 
sizes, tables, cabinets of the most exquisite oriental workmanship, nodding 
mandarins, china jars, large enough to conceal the forty thieves, bad they 
penetrated this aristocraric sanctum; and gorgeous birds on perches, 
scarcely opening their lazy eyes to the caresses of the great and beautiful ; 
amongst them, here and there, the etuffed ones, looking much more ani- 
mated aud smart than their used-up companions. On examiving the de- 
fanct with a glass, I saw they were over-run with insects, and promised 
to come the next day and cleanse them with a wash, which they would 
ere from time to time, their interiors not having been properly pre- 
pared. 

The little fairy-like old lady was mightily pleased, and took me up 
stairs to see the Turkish tent, a large drawing-room for the dinner-party, 
before joining the general evening assemblée in the conservatory. There, 

on the evenings she was at home, a crowd of talented persons were mix- 

ed up with the cream of the aristocracy and foreigners of distinction. 

On one large luxuriens cushion might be seen the late Campbell, the 
poet; George Canning; two or three ambassadors; Lady Caroline 
Lamb; Mrs. Bartley, formerly of Drury-lane Theatre; and Sotheby, the 
me On another, a group of maguificent women, surrounded by the 
oreign attachés. On one, alittle retired, Mr. Colburn, the publisher, 
and a party of ambitious /it¢erati, anxious about the getting-up of their 
accepted works. Miss Bruce was also a protegée, aud used to sing some- 
times. Mrs. Bartley read magnificently, and one evening I gave an en- 
tertainment in the style of the late Mathews, in which the imitations 
were highly applauded. 
Having nothing particular to occupy my time, I used to act as amanu- 
ensis for an hour or two in the morning, writing some score of notes on 
the backs of letters, and all the scraps of paper she could collect from 
her correspondence. There was scarcely one of her acquaintance she 
did not tarn to account. Lady A must call and take her out for a 
drive; Lady B send the carriage at six to take her to dinner; an- 
other must take her up at ten to Lady J ’s soirée; another bring her 
home, aud so on; by which manceuvring, she kept her pair of horses in 
fresh condition. Nearly all hamoured these oddities, for she was witty, 
full of anecdote, and possessed a certain grace in the art of conversation 
which made her a favourite with old and young. The following is a 
copy of one of her notes :— is 
Sweet Lapy Anng,— 
Je suis au désespoir. My coachmau has come to the house with a very 
red face, though | have forbidden him to drink anything but table-ale, 
and tells me one of my horses is off his feed, which means that he cannot 
eat his diuner. He says flat to my teeth [ shall not have him out of the 
stable to-day. Iam invited to dine with the Dachess of H , where, 
you know one meets with people of the best taste, and the chef de cursine 
1s an acknowledged genius, Pray take compassion on me, and send or 
take me up at J —, for since dear Dr. Carlisle has ordered me a petit 
verre and teaspgontul of mastard-seed in the morning, je meurs de faim 

















another.”’ 


table. 
In a few minutes, a young lady with a profusion of dark ringlets came | apathy peculiar to the captains of Mexican vessels, and of which poor 
iuto the room. 


tium in the centre. e 


“Bring itup to me I think I can glean something out of it.” — | 
She selected about a third, and said, “ These will do very nicely for the 


‘* My dear, you choose alittle bouquet for yourself from these delight- 


ful flowers.’ 


The young lady tied up a little bunch for her ceinture, with the nastur- 


“ This young lady is mad for the stage; clubs and sticks cannot keep her 


from it.” 


“Ah!” saidI. ‘‘ What is your line ?—the sentimental ?” 

“ Why, to judge from her taste in flowers,” said Lady Cork, looking at 
the bouquet, ‘she should make her début in ‘ Little Pickle.’ ” Of course, 
I smiled at this bon mot d'occasion, and we were again ééte-a-téte. After sit- 


tact is; I made the florist believe I was in a passion, and he will run after 
the finest flowers in or out of London for me ; I have made a present, a bou- 
quet for the table, and a don mot, and all for nothing. I shall st:ike out 
the red-and-yellow nosegay from my bill for the month. The silver bell 
tinkled again. 

“ Tell the psge to come.” 

A very genteel boy, clad in blue and silver hussar uniform, came in. 

“* Have you dined, my dear ?” 

“Yes, my Lady.” 

“T hope you don’t hurry at dinner. People that gobble their meat drive 
the blood into the head and look like vampires. You don’t drink beer, do 
you ?” 

“No, my lady.” 

“ Well, that’s very lucky. 
‘Oh yes, my Lady !” 

“ Tell the butler to give you a sheet of paper and a pen. 

a letter to your father on business.” 

The page re-entered, and sat at the table as commanded. 


“ Write—” 
DICTATION. 


“My Dear FatTHer,— 
Lady Cork is passionate, whimsical, nearly blind, and gives me no wages. 
Lady G is beloved and respected by everybody, and will give me 
20/. per annum, and make me her own footman when I grow too tall for a 
page, provided I drink no beer and continue to give satisfaction. I would 
like this change, because I shall be able to assist you, my brothers, and 
sisters. If you will call to-morrow at one, Lady Cork will see you. 

* Your affectionate son, 


Can you write ?” 


I will dictate 








«“ That will do—send it to the post.” 
“ & fine boy,” said I. 

«‘ Much too fine : he is helped to meat three times, and has grown out of 
his uniform in three months.” 

Lady Cork, when young, had been a delle, as well as bel esprit. While 
arranging her papers, I saw notes from George the Fourth when Prince of 
Wales, the Royal Dukes, Fox, Burke, Sheridan, Tom Moore,—in short, all 
the wit and literary talent of the age Her currespondence would have 
made a highly amusing book. After entering a great many choice mor- 
ceaux in a large album, I ventured to suggest it would be a valuable legacy 
to some one who might publish it. 

“I have never given anything for the last forty years, and if I made a 
legacy, the whole of my acquaintance, and they are legion, would say I 
died out of my seuses.”’ 

Tradesmen did not mind losing by her—she recommended them to cus- 
tomers who made up the deficiency; talented peopie were glad to con- 
tribute to her amusements—some of her distinguished guests patronized 
and rewarded them. I do not th’ :k she ever gavea guinea, independent 
of the establishment, to any one except a man cook occasiona'ly, when 
George Canning and party dined there, 
au evening, introducing me without ceremony as her friend, *‘ the clever- 
est person in the world,’ and a gentleman of high caste, known to the 
whole of ber family, the Moncktons, in India. This was in some degree 


She took me about with her of | 


Se 


knives between the thumb and first finger, and at a given signal dropped 

1 them, so as to transfix the foot, if not quickly drawn back. 

“Gave it tous, my Lady, and has taken the bus, to get your Ladyship | species of fencing caused many singular but rarely successful modes of 
| parrying; and the favonrite pastime of the Apachos always ended by 

| Staining the deck with biood. 


This new 


The anarchy that reigned on board the Gaudelupe must not be con- 


Send Miss Fortescue t. me ” | sidered as exceptional; | could quote several instances of the incredible 


Don Ramon presented a melancholy example. Tbe absence of laws, and 
the fear of being abandoned by the few sailors they are able to recruit on 
these shores, do not permit the captains to have recourse to any coercive 
measures, which aione would make their authority respected. More- 
over, they mostly bear the evil very patiently. Don Kamon, especially, 
displayed an indolence and resignation which announced, even more 
distinctly than did his brouzed complexion, the invincible influence of 
the tropical sun. 

It was a fortnight since we heave! anchor, and we thought ourselves 
still far from Pichilinga. The water was putrefying in the easks beneath 
the perpendicular rays of the sun ,for we were near upon the June sol- 


ting a little while with her finger on her lip, she said, “ What a fine thing | Stice. Cecina had become odions to me, and rice insupportable. lardent- 


ly longed for the conclusion of our voyage, when, one day, at the moment 
rf sun was abou‘ to disappear in the distant haze of the horizon, the 
French sailor beckoned me to lim. 
“ Louk out there!” said he, pointing to a distant object almost imper- 
ceptible. “ To Parisians like you it is, perhaps, nothing more than one 
cloud floating a little beneath another; but to me, who have repeatedly 
sailed in these seas, it is the Island of Cerralbo, which conceals that of 
Espiritu Santo.” 
“ And what are we to think of its neighbourhood?” I replied, with sur- 
rise. 
ar What are we to think?” Why, that we are some sixty leagues at least 
beyond Pichilinga, which is situated at the furthest extremity of Califor- 
nia. Now, the captain believes he is still sixty leagues on the other side, 
making him wrong by a hundred and twenty leagues; that is not much 
on a voyage of about twice the extent.” 

“ Are you certain of it?” 

“ As certain,” replied the sailor, “‘as that a French captain would be 
mad with vexation at having made such a mistake, and that this fellow 
will be quite indifferent to it. Captain,” he exclaimed in the same 
breath, “ we are in sight of land!” 

“ Bah!’ said Don Ramon, leading over to see better. “By my faith, 
soit is! Well, so much the better, we shall arrive sooner than I expect- 
ed!” 

Then perceiving his double error, he turned towards me, and, without 
much astonishment, said, with an air of good humour— 

“By my faith, it is fortunate I did not make a mistake of a hundred 
leagues, for I should have had to feed you longer! But don’t be un- 
easy; we will go and rest at Cerralbo, and then I will take you back to 
Pichilinga.” 

The French sailor gave me a glance full of meaning; he was perfectly 
right. 

‘The sun was sinking just as the islands became visible to other eyes 
than a sailor’s; and it was almost set when we arrived at the mouth of 
the canal which divides the Island of Cerralbo from that of Espiritu Santo. 
There is nothing more melancholy than the aspect of these two islands,, 
with their steep, black, rocky coasts, against which the sea beats and 
foams Usually deserted, the Islands of Cerralbo and Espiritu Santo are 
only inhabited during two months of the year—from the end of May to 
the end of July-—by the pearl-fishers. I have already mentioned that we 
were in the month of June. 

We began to distinguis the huts temporarily erected by those adven- 
turers, and the boats fastened in the cavities of the rock, when two ca- 
noes, each containing a man, one evidently in pursuit of the other, put off 
from the Island of Cerralbo, taking the direction of the neighbouring is- 
land. Shouts from the shore announced that on land great interest was 
taken in this incident. The two canoes, rivalling each other in swiftness, 
seemed to fly over the surface of the sea, which was calm at some distance 
from the shore. The pursuer was gradually gaining the advantage. Our 

| crew became excited ,by the sight; the Canaca and the Chinese climbed 
| up into the shrouds to see the race better. whilst the Apachos climbed 
to the topmast with the help of their toes, which they used as the mon- 
keys do. The captain himself took up his glass, and, afier gazing atten- 
tively for a few minutes— 








true, for my uncle, Dr. Browne, familiarly styled ‘“‘ big Ben,” was known 
to them favourably, having irretrievably rained himself by the importa- 
tion of English race-horses aud jockeys to Bengal. Her eccentricity was 
so generally tolerated, that | was admitted to familiar chat at many tea 

tables that would otherwise have required a more rigid scrutiny as to my 
eligibility. I believe she was sincere in trying to obtain some appoint- 
ment for ‘the cleverest person in the world;”’ but people did not put 
faith in her recommendation, for they were sure she was turning me to 
aceount. I visited Lady Caroline Lamb at Melbourne House, who had 
invited me to arrange all the works of art in statuary, &c., after my taste. 
She was lying in a sort of large cradle, wrapped in shawls, and talked an 
infinite dea! of nothing. 

“ The noble and most sovereign reason, 
Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune, and harsh.” 

During a long tirade, I stood absorbed in admiration of her beautifully 
white teeth. I was requested to call the nextday, when she would show 
me all she wished to be done; but that very evening, I believe, she 
changed her quarters to Lady Gresley’s, and on calling in there wiih 
Lady Cork, we found her at high romps, which were put an end to by the 
sudden and unannounced appearance of Mr. Lamb. There was a great 
scene—hysterics—and the party broke up. 

I was introduced to the late Duchess of St. Albans, who was then ex- 
cessively stout and bloated. She took little notice of me, thinking, per 
haps, that Lady Cork might bore her to make me secretary, reader, or 
something. Also to Lady Stepney, Lord and Lady Fitzwilliam, and a 
noble host, too numerous for this reminiscence. On going out to India, 
I had letters of introduction to Lady W. Bentinck and many persons ot 
distinction ; but neither in Europe nor Asia could J.ady Cork implant the 
grand idea her Ladyship had fixed as a great fact—‘“that I was the cle- 
verest person in the world.” J. H. Smiru. 
Court Journal. 

a ee 
SCENES IN THE WILDS OF MEXICO. 
JOSE JUAN, THE PEARL-FISHER. 

A few years ago I passed from San Blas to California, whither matters 
of busiuess called me. I took my passage in a craft of fifty-eight tons 
burden, called the Guadelupe, of which the lading consisted ofa mixture 
of fruits and onions, and of which Don Ramon Panquinot, a Catalan by 
birth, had the command. As the voyage was rather a remarkable one, 





towards dinner-time. The gentleman whe writes this is the cleverest 


person in the world, and has performed a miracle on my dead birds, be- | 


sides putting my living ones on a diet which has improveu their health 
and spirits wonderfully. There will bea black lion at my soirée on Mon- 
day, called Ramohun Koy; B r says he is a transcendentalist of the 
first water; everybody is coming, but [ shall be triste without my dear 
Lady Anne, and have a most delicious anecdote of absence of mind in 
Lord D—-, which occurred yesterday, that | have vowed to communicate 
to no one but my amiable triend—it is too good for the million. Sauvez 
mot naujragée, sans cheveux et sans chevauz. Yours ever M. Cork. 

Vue day, the servant came in to say that Mr. Jenkins was waiting with 
the flowers. He was ordered to come iuto the library. i 
complained of her sight for many years before death, yet at the time | 
am describing her eyes were sharp and piercing. AY 
superb nosegay of very gaudy colours. . 

* Please your Ladyship, I’ve 
son.” 

‘Where, Sir? What, Sir?” 

“Here, my Lady.” 

*“* Why, you don’t mean that horrid bunch of red and yellow? 
one 1p a fever to look at it.” . 

“ Please, your Ladyship, the choicest flowers é 

** Don’t speat a word, Sir,—yes, one word. 
vulgarity ?” 

“Ivea remarkably fine nasturtium, my Lady.” 

“ And what is a nasturtium ?” . 








Here Mr. J. gave the botanical character at length. 

“Sir, | don't care a fiddlestick for your Latin. It’s a pickle; J have 
eaten it a8 a pickle,” 

* Please your Ladyship——”’ 

“Don’t speak a word, Sir. 


town to-morrow that my florist has turued pickle-dealer.”’ 
** Please ———” 
* Go, Sir! 
away.’ 


Here Mr, Jenkins withdrew, and the dictation continued for a quarter 


Mr. J. entered witha 


It puts | 


What do call this tawdry 


h spea My heart throbs, and my head beats. [| 
ave people of great taste coming to dine with me, and it will be all over | 


Give it the servants—throw it down the area—only take it | 


| and brought me acquainted with strange company, it may not be amiss 


the officers and crew, to whose safe keeping my person and property 

were committed. 
| It has just been stated that the captain of the Guadelupe was a Catalan 
|} and ashort acquaintance with him showed that he lacked none of the 
| characteristics of his race. He had under his orders a French sailor, who 
| had deserted from a whaling vessel; a Mexican, who had the vanity to 
wish to pass as second mate; a Canaca, or Indian, from the Sandwich 
Islands ; a Chinaman, who passed with equal repugnance from the kitchen 

to working the ship, and vice versa; and, finally, two young Apachos,* 


| deserts aud filling the office of cabin boys. 


When the captain was not 
onions aud calabashes. 


| he had appropriated the management of the helm, near which he re 


mained indolently seated, devoting his nights to sleep, and his days to the 
The Mexican, affecting to think himself an officer, and volup- 
tuously reclining in a canoe, scraped continually on a small mandolin, 


Jar nien'e. 


which never left him. S 


aud working the ship, did neither one thing nor the other, 
took upon himself, in his stead, the duty of boiling the rice and bananas 
which, with some cecinat swoilen in water, composed our food. 
turn, when the captain gave orders to tack or lower the sails, the Chinese 


Indian. 
savages, trying to rival each other in the management of the knife. Yor 
saw them crouch one before the other at a distance of a few inches, eac! 


advancing one of his bare feet, whereupon they slowly balanced their | his chest 








quarrelling with his crew, he walked about, smoked, or reviewed his | 
; The Frenchman, with the arrogance of his coun- | 
go rear Y 7: . * : 4 ‘ Sat 

brought you the finest flowers of the sea- | trymen in foreign lauds, called his captain and his comrades Parisians; 


him any orders, and considered as intolerable tyranny the slightest exer- 
cise of power, which, to do him justice, the captain had no desire what- 
ever toabuse. The Chinaman, under pretext of being both in the kitchen | 
The Canaca 


In re- 


“ He is lost!’’ said he, turning towards me. 

“Who?” Lasked. 

“ Why, the man who is escaping in his canoe.” 

“What makes you thipk so?’ 

“ Jose Juan is pursuing him!” 

This name told me nothing, but I thought it useless to perplex the cap- 
tain, who seemed very anxious as to the result of the race, by any further 
questions. I, therefore, resamed my position as an attentive and silent 
observer. The vessel still advanced, and as the distance between us and 
the combatants became gradually less, I was better able to follow al! the 
phases of the struggle. It was evident that the person trying to a 
was doing his utmost to reach a little creek perceptible among the rocks 
which surround the Island of Espiritu Santo. It was the only spot where 
it was possible to land, and was in a right line from the place where he 
then was. Jose Juan did not at first appear to guess this intention, for, 
instead of following ina straight line, he increased the space that separat- 
ed him from his antagonist by continuing in the first direction. The pur- 
sued watched him with anxiety, and increased his efforts; but he, pro- 
bably, had to contend against a strong current, for his canoe drifted insen- 
sibly away from the land. Jose Juan’s canoe, on the contrary, after reach- 
ing the summit of the angle it had described, now took a diagonal direc- 
tion with apparent facility, so as to reach thé creek before the fugitive. 
This point settled, it was but a struggle for time which was to take place 
between the two adversaries, astruggle in which Jose Juan had all the 
advantage of the current produced by the neighbourhood of the two 
islands, 

“Now,” said the captain, “ the unhappy wretch may as well allow him- 
self to be taken, instead of tiring bimself to no purpose.” 

Either from discouragement or weariness, the man of whom the cap- 
tain spoke unly rowed indolently, and looked back from time to time to 
| judge the progress his pursuer made. As the latter was abuut to reach 
iim, he appeared to take a desperate resolution, and letting bis oars drop, 
he got up on the prow of the boat, and looked attentively at the wa- 
ter, 

“He is mad,” said the captain, “ or fright has tarned his head, if he 
hopes to escape from the best diver on this coast by jumping into the 
sea.” 

Yet it was the only chance of safety left him. Night was falling; the 
colour of the water was deepening ; a few minutes more, and he might 
escape from his enemy under cover of darkness of the sea end sky—sup- 


posing, however, that the motive of his flight was sufficiently powerfal to 





if | give some account of it, beginning, as is mect, with a description of | induce him to confront the sharks that swarm in the seas of the torrid 


zone. Unfortunately, there was not a moment to lose, fur, owing to the 
vigour with which Jose Juan conducted his canoe, a few more strokes of 
the oar would bring bim up with the fugitive; the latter, doubtless, felt 
this, for he sprang off head foremost, aud the waves, for a moment divid- 
ing, closed ove: him. It was now Jose Juau’s turn to let go his oars and 
stand up on the prow of his boat. He held in one bund one of those nets 
| used by the divers to contain the sheils they collect from the rocks, and 
| in the other a longish rope. After a moment's hesitation, he let go the 
net, and keeping the rope, he in his turn disappeared under the water, 





Though she | of fourteen or fifteen years of age. snatched in their childhood trom their |W hilst the two canoes, borne by the stream, knocked against one another. 


The rocks of the Island of Cerralbo were covered with spectators, anxtous- 
ly gazing at this strange scene. The crew of the Guadelupe were nearly 
insane with delight. The Canaca could not witness without emotion a 
canoe raceand feats of swimming, which reminded him of his native isles ; 
and the Apachos howled with joy from the topmast. 

A minute had scarcely elapsed whea a head appeared above the surface 
of the water; it was the fugitive’s. He swam towards Espiritu Santo 
with all the energy of de spair, when suddenly, as if dragged down by 


He was much surprised when Don Ramon gave } one of those whirlpo ls which might swallow up a ship, he sank rapidly, 


| and disappeared. A little whitish foam, and some waves bubbling over 
the spot where he had last been seen, indicated a sub-marine struggle ? 
Was it between Jose and his adversary, or was the unhappy man strug- 
gling with one of those ferocious monsters, the bare sight of which causes 
a shudder to run through those who contemplate them in security from 

f Meanwhile, the foam continued free from the stain 


the deck of a ship? 
» | of blood; this reassured the spectators. At last, the water once more di- 


s} 


acrimonious!y claimed the functions of cook, usurped by the unhappy | vided ; one head appeared, then another: the first was that of Jose Juan, 
As tor the two young Apachos, they spent their time like true | the second that of the fugitive; but it was soon discovered that the latter 


1 | kept himself above the water by the play of his legs alone, for Jose Jusn’s 
1 | rope was coiled three times rvund his arms, which were thus fastened upon 
This wouderful feat, accomplished under water, excited on 





"A wild and uutractable tribe, whose vast territory extends to the 
north of the state of Sonora, 
t Meat dried in the sun. 


board as well as on land a thunder of applause, amidst which arose cries 
» | of * Viva Jose Juan! que viva!’ whilst the captain turned round to me to 


“J told you that a man pursued by Jose Juan was as good as lost ial 












































































































































































































































































Night, which soon fell concealed from us the sequel of this extraordinary 
scene ; bu in a few moments we heard piercing cries, mingled with ironi- 
cal laughter, the faint sounds of the struggle of one man alone against 


several, and then all was silent. 


When the Guadelupe anchored within gunshot of the coast of Cerralbo, 
the hour of repose had set in for that population of divers, merchants, and 
adveaturers, whose days are so full of perils and fatigues. The moon, al- 
ready risen, threw its pale rays over the gentle swell of the sea. Long 
waves broke with a monotonous sound upon the apparently deserted und 


shell-covered shore. . 
The islands of Cerralbo and of Espiritu Santo have been at all times 
famed in the Gulf of California for their banks of pearl oysters, and the 
large number of tortoises from which the tortoiseshell is obtained. The 
first who discovered this piacer* of pearls was a Spanish soldier, who, at the 
end of an adventurous campaign, found himself master of more than three 
thousand francs. Since that period the proprietors of this placer work it 
every year during the months of June and July. Fishing for pearl is one 
oo branch of industry and commerce in Mexico. A fortunate chance 
led me to one of the principal seats of this trade ; I determined to pro- 
fit by it. Two things especially interested me ; firstly, the state of the 
pearl-fishery ; secondly—must I own it?—I was anxious to have an ex- 
planation of the strange scene which had interested. me before reaching 
Cerralbo, and of which the hero was a pearl-fisher, Jose Juan. I pro- 
mised myself not to leave the islands without satisfying my curiosity. _ 

At the period of my arrival before the Islands of Cerralbo and Espiritu 
Santo, the fishery was in full activity. The next morning, whenI came 
upon the deck of the Guadelupe, an animated spectacle greeted my eyes. 
A large number of barks, bearing flags of various colours, some in motion, 
some quite at rest, covered the surface of the sea. The former contained 
the fishermen going out in quest of the tortoises they might find asleep on 
the surface of the water; whilst their companions arranged nets in the 
most remote corners of the two islands, with which to catch them when 
they came to feed on the alge and other sea-weeds, which clothe the 
depths of the sea. The motionless boats contained the divers. From 
minute to minute you saw them disappear undec water, and re-appear with 
eyes and features swollen by fatigue. They deposited all the shells they 
had been able to collect in the bottum of the boat, lay down an ins:ant, 
waiting for the return of their comrades who alternated with them, and 
then plunged again. Some amongst them endeavoured to stanch with salt 
water the blood which too long compression of the lungs caused to-flow 
from their ears and nostrils, 

From time to time there appeared on the sumunits of the promontories 
which command the harbour, some hideous and barely-clid women ; these 
were Indian sorceresses. They advanced, stretchiag their shrivelled arms 
towards the waves, and murmured or chanted mysterious words to lull the 
ferocity of the sharks. This picturesque ensemle, the plunging of the 
divers, the continual sound of flowing water, the signal cries, encourage- 
ments, and challenges, the noises of the land mingling with those of the 
sea, the doleful chaating of the sorceresses, and from time to time the 
evolations of sharks distinguished by the little fin which grows from 
their spine,—all these strange and varied sights formed a most curious 
spectacle for an European to witness. As 1 contemplated it with great 
a pig the captain approached me with his habitual calmness, and 
said, — 

“Ifmy men did not require to rest from their fatigues, I would putone 
of my boats at your disposal ; bat you can remedy this by hailing one of 
those boats, which will take you to Cerralbo fora trifle. A day on terra 

firma is very pleasant after a long voyage.” 

As [was quite of that opinion, I followed the captain's advice, and a 
few moments later landed at Cerralbo. There is nothing agreeable in 
the first glimpse of the island. An entire village, consisting of huts 
built of boards, of fragments of boats or wrecked vessels, of bamboos, 
and plain trunks, rose at some distance from the sea. On the beach | 
remarked heaps of shells, which attested the abundance of the previous 
fishery ; further on, more of these same shells, having been opened b 
putrefaction, were thrown into wooden troughs, and carefully pater | 
From time to time there issued from this mass of fetid shells pearls of 
various sizes, from the seed up to the calabash. Screams of jey burst 
forth every time the labourers discovered a pearlof large size. Lu other 
= of the Island, unhappy tortoises were being cooked alive in most 
tearful agonies, in order that the fire might soften the shell, and allow- 
it to separate more easily from the body. Some men were mending boats 
or nets, others hardening éstacas and sharpening harpvons; in short, the 
activity on land equalled that displayed at sea. Moral reflections on the 
hardships caused by some objects of luxuay have become trite commons 
places. Yet, after seeing the pearls and shell produced by a mysterious 
cause in the depths of the seas of the torrid zone torn from their abysses 
in spite of sharks—the jealous guardians of these treasures—then collect- 
ed from a putrefaction exhaling miasmas too often fatal, it is impossible to 
prevent a shudder when reflecting on the perils which man dares, and 
the wonders he accomplishes, under the impulse of cupidity. 

_ Yet it was urgent tor me to request hospitality for the day and follow- 
ing night in one of the huts of Cerralbo, and, consequently, in the one of 
best appearance; but all bore such an aspect of wretchedness and want, 
that my choice became one of difficulty. A noise which arose in the 
direction of toe sea, from which I was at some little distacce, put an end 
to my perplexity. Althougt the hour at which the fishery ends every 
day had not struck, all the divers were motionless in their boats, with 
outstretched necks, and eyes fixed on a spot in the sea near the bed they 
were working. The old women I have mentioned increased their con- 
jurations, pitching them in a higher key, and in an unknown language. 
Suddenly at the sight of a hideous shark slowly disappearing under the 
water, the fishermen, in the hopes of terrifying the monster, made the 
air resound with shrieks. Unfortunately, the amount of water which 
covered the shark must have prevented these cries from reaching him, 
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founded. : 


whieh Jose Juan appeared to relish, soon induced 
diality which adds another charm to good cheer. __ 
The bottle was half-emptied by my host; it was night, a smoky lamp, 





ition of Indian women. Through the open door we saw the 


ing and fishing: I res-lutely began. 


osity, itis you; and I can hardly express to what an extent you have 
done so.” 
Jose Juan looked at me with amazement. 
“The two singular circumstances, in the midst of which I had the pleasure 
of seeing you for the first time, and what i have heard about you, render 
this curiosity quite legitimate, and, I hope, not offensive.” ; 
‘You are thinking of the tintorera that almost snap me in two? 
replied the mulatto, with an air of disdain. ‘‘ It is an unfortunate, but by 
no meaus unusual, incident; that is all.” 
“ Agreed; but what had that poor devil done to you whom you pur- 
sued and towed home again ?”’ : , 
‘Nothing to me personally ; and I put no animosity in it,” said Jose 
Juan, laughingly. “Only in my capacity of capataz, | had to make hfm 
bring up a pearl of great value which he had swallowed, and wanted to 
digest at leisure with his friends at Espiritu Santo.” 
“It was not an easy thing to make him bring up!” 
“Bah!” replied my host. “ His arms were already bound, as you may 
have seen; and, spite of his cries, a good dose of tortoise oil made him 
restore it instantly. This is another frequent incident which has no sin- 
gularity in it.” ; 
“I beg your pardon, it is a very amusing occurrence; it is a trait of 
manners by no means ordinary.” 
Before coming to the question I was dying to put, I again passed the 
bottle of mescal to Jose Juan. Involuntarily, it seemed to me that the 
story the Mexican had mentioned of a friend for whom my host had ex- 
posed his life in acombat with so fearful an animal asa tintorera, must 
awaken some painful reminiscences. My hesitation can easily be con- 
ceived. Yet I rapidly recalled a hundred instances of a nature to destroy 
my scruples on the subject of Mexican sensibility, and I continued,— 
“ You must at least agree with me that one does not every day devote 
one’s self as bravely as you do fur your friends; and that your fight with 
the tintorera does you the greatest credit.” 
Atthese words the young Indian woman’s face became so deadly pale, 
that it was impossible not to suspect in the incident to which I referred 
some domestic drama, of which my words had indiscreetly recalled the 
painful memory. As to Jose Juan, his face remained impassible, except 
that ke replied by a glance of pitiless harshness to the eutreating look of 
his young wife, and dismissed her with an imperious gesture. The young 
Indian obeyed with the docility characteristic of the women of her race, 
and the remotest door of the hut closed upon her. 
When she vanished, an expression of wild haughtiness came over the 
pbhysiognomy of Jose, which I had seen so sombre and composed a mo- 
ment before. 
“IT donot know why itis,” he said, “ but I never felt myself more dis- 
posed to be confidential.” And at the same time he drank off a glass ot 
that mescal, to the virtues of which I attributed the expansive disposition 
which.Jose Juan was unable to explain. 
“ You say you leave this to-morrow?” said he abruptly. 
** To-morrow, at the break of day.” 
“You shall know my history then,” said Jose Juan, standing up, and 
making me a sign to follow him. When we were outside the cabin, and 
looked at the sky, he added, “The coromuel blows as usual; and to-mor- 
row at ten’clock, when it has ceased to blow, the Guadelupe will be far 
awa Rad 
Ss. saying, he seated himself on an inverted canoe, and continued, 








notwithstanding the keen hearing which distinguishes these animals. 

“It is a tintorera!” said the Mexican, whom I found among the 
spectators. 

__ [have already mentioned the terror inspired by this species of shark 
in these intrepid men. : 

“It is a tiutorera!” repeated the Mexican: 
diver you will see issue from the 
be a lost man; but that one does 

“ What?” I exclaimed, “there 
you know him ?” 

“I do indeed ; it is Jose Juan.” 

For the second time I heard this mai’s name uttered so laconically, as 
if, that being pronounced, no comment was needed. This time, owing 
to the danger of the incident, it struck me forcibly. The Mexican had 
hardly concluded his brief reply, when the diver was seen rising from 
the water with the swiftness of a dart, and he rushed into his boat with 
the assistance of the rope fastened to it. Almost at the same moment the 
rope was snapped by the shark's teeth, as if it had been a cobweb; a 
second later, the man would have been treate 
Shrieks of joy, vivas, and applause burst from all si 
of the diver, who received them as a homage deser 
judge from the inflation of his nostrils, and the loo 
with which he watched his retreating enemy. 

Jose had not yielded to fear when he fled. A young and beautiful wo- 
man was standing motionless, and almost fainting on the shore. An ardent 
glance from Jose Juan to her sufficiently explained that he had made a 
sacrifice for her sake. The Mexican sighed, and said with an air of 
regret,— 

“A year ago, we should have seen a fine combat between him and the 
shark. This time last year he killed a tintorera to save a friend; but he 
was not then married. Since then, marriage has mollified him. Shall I 
tell youthe story ? it is a very curious one.” 

“No, thank you, I would rather hear him tell it himself ; for I mean to 
request hospitality of him for this night.” 


“and if any other than the 
water were in that position, he would 
not care for it more than for a Lotate’’t 
is au unhappy man under water, and 


d in the same way. 
des at the apparition 
ved, yet flattering, to 
k of haughty disdain 











,_ My indecision had ceased. The hut which contained such a host was 
in my eyes the best of all. I therefore asked Jose Juan to receive me for 
one night under his roof. The hardy diver’s cabin was situated at a 
te istance from the rest, and almost at the extremity of the Island of 

erralbo. It was overshadowed by arock, in the crevices of which grew 
cactus and aloe plants, whilst its summit formed a retreat for sea-birds 
during the ten monthe of the island’s solitude. ° It was to this wild spot 
my new host led me, with all the urbanity and courtesy of his country- 
So faldponetamnans the least betraying by his manne the fearful danger 
S Jose Juan was a mulatto, the son of an Indian and a white woman; he 
had inherited his father’s copper colour, and the Indian type of features 
bad in them nothing remarkable. He was of middle size, his hands al 


*, The word placer indicates a spot in which gold or pearls are found on 
a level with the ground or water; the word mina conveys the idea of sub- 


terraneous works. The working of a placer is almost 
that of s mina to0 often unfraitfel placer is almost always profitable, 


t Ajvenomous fish, which, wheu exposed to the air, swells and bursts. 











idea of o rival terrified me. I resolved instantly to discover the swim- 


* At the commencement of last year’s fishery, there was a man whom 
I metevery where. He was a diver like myself. Like myself alse, he 
alfected to possess no family name, and was called simply Rafaél. At 
the washing-trough, under water, iu short, every where, we were two 
gether. These frequent opportunities of meeting had rendered us great 
friends; and the remarkable ability he displayed in his operations as a 
diver had, moreover, inspired me with esteem for him. His courage 
was by no means inferior to his dexterity; to sharks he was indifferent. 
he had, he said, a certain manner of lookiug at them which terrified them ! 
in short, he was an intrepid diver, a good worker, and, aboveall, a joyous’ 
companion. All went on smoothly till a young girl aud her mother came 
to live in the Island of Espiritu Santo. An affair I had to settle in the 
island with the rescatadores furnished me with an opportunity of seeing 
her. I fell passionately in love. As I was preceded by a certain repu- 
tation, neither she nor her mother appeared unfavourable to my advances 
and presents. As soon as our day’s work was over, and every one 
thought me asleep in my hat, 1 swam over to Espiritu Santo, and re- 
turned at one in the morning, without my absence having been suspec- 
ted. 

“ Some days had elapsed since my first nocturnal visit to Espiritu San- 
to, when one morning, as I was proceeding before sunrise to the fishery, 
I met one of the old women whom you must have seen presiding over 
our labours. It was one of those crazy beings who believe, or want 
others to believe, that they have the power to charm sharks. She was 
seated near my hut, aud seemed waiting my coming out. 

“« Health to my son, Jose Juan!’ said she, as she perceived me. 

“* Good morning! mother,’ said I, trying to pass on. 

* But the old woman came towards me, and continued,— 

“*Listen, Jose Juan! for I have something to say for your ixterest.’ 

“* For my interest?’ I asked, with astonishment. 

“*Yes!’ replied the old woman. ‘Do you deny that your heart is in 
the Island of Espiritu Santo? Do you deny that you every night cross 
the straits to see and talk to her you love?’ 

““* Who told you that?’ 

“«[knowit. Well,then, Jose Juan! this passage is doubly perilous 
toyou. Enemies, whom our charms alone lul! during the day, watch at 
night for you in the sea; onshore, enemies, perhaps, still more danger- 
ous, and against whom our incantations are powerless, watch for you 
likewise; against these dangers | offer you my assistance.’ 

“A scornful laugh was my only reply. Anger flashed in the ola Indian 
woman’s eyes, as she exclaimed,— 

“* Because you are incredulous, you think [ am powerless ! Well, 
then, others believe in the power which you scorn.’ 

“So saying, she pulleda fittle bag of coloured calico from her pocket, 
and showing me, among some smali pearls, a calabash of moderate size 
and great purity, she continued,— 

“* Do you know that?’ 

“ It was a pearl I had given to Jesusita: that was the girl’s name. 

“* Who gave it you?’ [ exclaimed, as I recognised it. 

‘‘ The sorceress gave me a look of hate. 

““* Who gave it me, you ask? A girl, the loveliest that ever appeared 
on these shores,—a girl who would be a man's pride and happiness, and 
who came to implore my protectiona—the protection you despise—for the 
man she madly loves.’ 

“* Hiy name?’ I asked, with a horrible anxiety at my heart. 

““* What matters that to you,’ exclaimed the old woman, with a shout 
of mocking laughter, ‘since it was not yours?’ 

“IL do not know what withield me from crushing the infernal witch 
under my feet; but, after a second’s reflection, that I might not give her 
the satisfaction of reading the anguish of my heart in the outbreak of my 
rage, | turned my back to her, and said osldly,— 

“* Dame, you are both mad and a liar!’ 

“I then hastened to the fishery. In the evening, after a day that seem- 
ed of unusual length, I went as before to see Jesusita, and the sight of 
her and her reception drove away my suspicions. I no longer doubted 
but that, to revenge herself for-my disdain, the old woman had purpose- 
ly deceived me respecting the name of him for whom Jesusita had im- 
plored the protection I despised. 

“ Thad, therefore, completely forgotten the witch's perfidious hints, 
when I one night crossed the strait as usual to return home. The sky 
was dark and tull of clouds; yet the sea was not so dark as to prevent 
my distinguishing amid the waves a black mass, which, from its mode of 
swimming, couldjonly bea man. ‘This mass advanced towards me, and t 
was seized withahorrible anxiety. I cared little for an enemy, but the 
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crossed one another, he above, I under the water, I returned to the sur- 


lread i head blinded me, so that at 
ivi woman whom I have a men-| face. The blood which had rushed to my ‘ 

thaged wen they tae danas regular fisherman’s diner, if | first I could distinguish nothing —_ —— eens 
ever there wus one. It was a tortoise cooking slowly in its shell on the gleams, forerunners of a storm, whic | angle the direction of the 
ashes. I mast admit that, as a boarder of Captain Den Ramon, and | mits of the waves. I, ne ertheless, pia epee ined aguia he 
thanks to the pimento, citron-juice, and cloves with i a defy —e ae ae —_ arene wich cui vesidite Gout 1 

i icious. ttle of mesc , ; h 4 

md > pte eget oh ae hist had provided myself, and ; had great difficulty in following him. Among the men I knew, one alone 
Leweon us that cor- | coul 


the sum- 


rival me in swiftness; I increased my efforts, "Y soon gained 
upon him so much that I was forced to restrain myself. Pb ill y saw 
him set foot on a rock, climb it, and a flash of lightning, which illuminat- 


> 4 ! : Rafael. ‘It was to be so,’ said [ 
ith tortoise oil, emitted teady light. Jose Juan’s young wife | ¢d both sea and shore, revealed to me Raf : 
dete to amenmmadiite poston 3 acon on the ground, in tee naffec. to myself; and I was to clash against him in my love for Jesnsita, as we 


clashed in every thing else. “ Therefore,” continued Jose Juan, ina 


ted “ : i heart, and I thought it 
: : : full of | Sombre tone, felt hatred rapidly filling my heart, . 
sta‘; the hour and the place were propitioas for moving stories of hunt-| Would not be well that we should meet more thanonce again. “Yet you 


will see by the continuation of my story,” added the diver, with astrange 


“T confess, Sefior don Jose Juan, that if ever a man excited my curi- smile, “ how | found him by my side once oftener than I desired.” 


“Tonce thought of stopping him, by calling him and making him 
aware of my presence; but there are certain moments in life in which 
we do not do what we wish. I, therefure, let him go on in spite of my- 
self, and he had scarcely left the summit of the rock when I followed 
him there. From thence it was easy to watch him. I saw him take the 
direction I usually took myself, then knock gently at the door of the a 
I knew so well, enter, and disappear. It seemed for an instant as if po 
breeze brought to me the snecring laugh of the old witch, when ebe = 
to me, ‘ What matters it to you, since the name was not yours? I 5: - 
cied that I saw through the darkness her shrivelled arm pointing to . 
susita’s cabin; and I sprang, knife in hand, on the traces ofm rival. 
reached the door in afew bounds. I listened, but heard nothing more 
than the confused murmur of a whispered conversation. I coul catch 
no distinct word. I had recovered a little calmness; and although de- 
cided upon getting rid of an odious rival, I had the presence of mind not 
to get entangled Se law. attain this, some middle course was 
necessary. ‘This is what I imagined. . 

“ The judge had published an edict, requiring all divers and pogo d to 
blunt their knives, as had already been done on the coast of the other 
ocean, punishing with death any one who, in a quarrel, should a. a 

puniselie wound on his enemy. A little while before, one o Ba 
body, after a disagreement with a friend, found no better way _ en - 
it than opening his stomach transversely with this square knife. is 
business made so much noise, that although the aggressor was as poor as 
the man he had ewé,* and aithough neither had wherewith to pay lg 
single bit of stamped paper, the alcalde could not help coming forward. 

He called the murderer before him. The knife was the only evidence 
remaining, forthe poor wretch who had been killed was already — 
ground before his Fiend’s summons took place. The bando of the judge 
once read, the alcalde told the accused that one simple mee ne | re- 
mained to be completed, that of sentencin him to death ; but the latter 
judiciously observed that the wound which killed his friend — ra 
fectly horizontal, and that he had not infringed the law. The alcalde, 
struck with the justice of this remark, reprimanded him for his hastiness, 
and sent him back to his usual labours, ‘ seeing,’ said he, * that there _ 
no plaintiff, and that the bando punished with death all wounds made 
with a pointed knife, but made no mention of blunt ones. nett 

“IT remembered this story at the moment I was about to draw the knife 
I wear at my waist instead of an estaca. This knife was of the — 
and I was very glad to keep within the pale of the law. I tried = oe 
the point off; butin my hurry I set about it so awkwardly that the bla ny 
broke from the handle, and a useless stump only remained in my hand. 
Deprived of the sole weapon which could insure my revenge, I felt there 
was not a moment to lose. Iran back to the shore; a boat was there, 
and | unfastened it; rage gave me fresh strength; [ crossed the strait 
tovk from my hut a knife, which | this time never thought of blunting, 
aud retarned once more towards the Island of Espiritu Santo. , 

“The tempest wind was getting up; in the darkness of night, _ 
waves, as they broke against the rock, looked like sheaves of — foe 
gaviota moaned sadly on the summit of the rocks, the sea-wolves owle 
in the dark, and, from time to time, the seals mingled their — 
aid melancholy accents to the sighs of the wind. Suddenly another 
sound reached my ear; it seemed to issue from the depths of _ > 
itself. 1 listened, but a gust of wind drove away from me the con _ 
sounds of the ocean, and [ thought I was mistaken, when a few seconds 
later another cry struck directly upon my ear. 1 his time there could be 
no mistake: it was acry of extreme anguish—the last a peal of a human 
being in distress. As the voice came in the direction ot Espiritu Santo, 
it was not difficult to suppose that it was Rafaél calling hme 
Torn by a thousand conflicting feelings, I stood on the prow of t ~ at, 
to be certain I was not mistaken; but it was in vain I looked at the ay $ 
the night was too dark to allow of my seeing any thing. Suddenly I 
heard once more and very distinctly, 

“A boat! a boat! for the love of God!’ 

It was Rafaél’s voice !”’ p . 

liere Jose Juan was silent for an instant, and exclaimed, with a look 
hy see mas 
“ Did you not hear a sigh?” { , 

We linened ; butthe Toahe of the water, the cries of the oysterwateher, 

and the flutter of a bird’s wings, as it flew from the summit of an adjacen 
reek, alone troubled the profound silence of night. ; 
“I fancied L heard a sigh from the hut,”’ added the diver. ‘Ah, a 
you saw Jesusita’s paleness, for you must have guessed she was the gr 
alluded to, when you mentioned the story | am telling you. Notwith- 
standing all her protestations, a cruel suspicion has never ceased to gnaw 
my heart since the moment I discovered that she knew Rafaél. 

Jose Juan himself sighed deeply, and continued :— Tor . 

“Itis in vain to have vowed the death of an enemy, It 18 in vain to 
have just motives for hating him mortally ; when, in a night dark as that 
was, his voice issues from the depths of a sea peopled with monsters ; 
when thé voice is that of an intrepid man, and yet anguish makes it 
tremble, there is in that cry of distress a mysterious power which afiects 
you. Icould not help shuddering.” . : , 
As he said this, the diver looked down like a penitent confessing a fault 
for which he blushes; but his physioguomy soon resumed an a 
of fierce raillery, which it preserved until the end of the narrative, am 
he added, abruptly,— , 

“This emotion lasted but a short while. I presently heard the water 
struck with vehemence, and rowed in that direction. 1 quickly distin- 
guished some white fuam, and Rafaél in the midst of a shower of spray 
falling round him. By a singularity which strack me, instead of using 
his energy in struggling towards my boat, he remained stationary. I soon 
guessed the cause 0! his immobility. A little way from him, and at about 
a vare below the water, shone a phosphoric light. This light slewly ad- 
vanced towards Rafaél. Do you not guess what it was?” 

“ No.” : 

“ It was a tintorera, and one of the largest sort,” replied Jose Juan. 

“ And you then threw yourself into the water to assist your rival? 
“Not yet,” replied the diver, wich a smile; ‘it would have beeu too 
soon. One stroke of the oar brought me up to Rafael, who screame 
when he saw me, but had not strength to speak: terror and fatigue de- 
prived him of his voice. With a desperate effort he threw his two —_— 
upon the edge of th boat; his exhausted arms could not sustain the 
weight of his body. ‘is eyes, though dim with terror, gazed at me oe 
expressively, that I seized his two hands in mine, pressing them forcibly 
against the boat. The tintorera wasstill advancing. For one short mo- 
ment Rafael’s legs were motionless; he uttered a fearful shriek, his eyes 
closed, his hands lost their hold, and the upper part of his body fell into 
thesea: theshark had cut him in two!” 

“ Without your being able torescue him?” ¥ stil 

“ Why,” continued the diver, “ it is possible 1 did not render him the 
assistance he had a right to expect in such acondition from any one else 
than myself, bat that 1s easy to understand.”’ 

“ Answer me conscientiously.” 1. 

“ Perhaps, in my emotion, | kept his hands too tightly pressed? 
“Without any bad intention?” igh 
“ Well, then,” replied the mulatto, and the words came hissing through 
his teeth, “ I think I prevented his getting into the boat. 

** Have you never repented it?”’ / , 

The diver, who had been twisting a cigar in his fingers for some minutes, 
struck a light, sparks flew out and lighted up his countenance ; evidently 
this question astonished him. 

“ Caramba! the alcalde had no right to my person; the bando makes 
no mention of tintoreras. But wait,” continued the diver, “I have not 
euded my story. At the moment Rafael disappeared under water, i 
threw myself in too.” ; nae 
It was now my turn to betray astonishment at this unexpected incident. 
Jose Jua: pe ceived it. 


Se 
"The expression used in Sunoia im sy eaking ol @ muider committed 
with a sword or dagger. 
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Pail & toute vobetdi i this tin- 
‘ andred reasons,” said he, “ for acting thus. Firstly, 
meron it had rid me of an odious oom | diepleased mo by the 
orerlity with which it had helped itself to poor Rafael. | Ut had touched 
he honour of the corporation of divers. Do not forget that : am oe 
raps taz. Besides, once enticed by human flesh, it would not have 
fail 

















i ‘j d the judge, or al- 
| ae Seed paplomnd of end, it SON i ack yet him 
. ° ” 
pare * You a pot seqosinted Ba the habits of sharks, senor? 
nfessed my igno . ; , 

. ak auhins pats hom in a finer state of ferocity (I am speaking of 
sted tof the common shark, for which Rafael, as I have al- 
ph meen ~ did not care in the least) than stormy nights like that 
a aan a A glutinous matter, distilled through holes 

which my rival died. glu , ( L 
a t of the tintoreras, spreads over their skin, and 
placed an eee fire-tli yecially wheu it thunders. ‘This 
renders them as glittering te cent; and ¢ d A he night, the more 
light makes them visible at night; and the darker the night, 

8 ; Fortanately, they hardly see, and a silent swimmer possesses 
pe of ight over these monsters. Add to this, that they can 
me arr A as ies turning on their backs, and you can conceive 
a cot and a good swimmer has a tolerable chance of mana- 
cones = yose, L ouly planged to a moderate depth, that I 

. _ pac ~ apeettoat of thee hy and also that I might be able to look 
oo b jow and around me. The waves roared over my head with a 
ee 2 thunder, but near me all wascalm. A black mass struck against 
on the abyss: it was all that remained of Rafael. I was fated aiways 

im! p : 
* ee thought the animal I was seeking could not be very far ; and, 
in truth, a line of fire was gradually becoming larger. le pena 3 
and myself were in about the same depth, but the shark was en F tym 
to rise; breath was beginning to fail me, and I would not res es ; 
the advantage of being above me; for in that case he could have ry 
me as he did Rafael, without turning on his back. I ouly noe on 
the time he would take to make this manwuvre, to finish him. The tin- 
torera swam diagonally towards me with such velocity that at one ra 
ment I found myself sufficiently near it to distinguish, by the phosp A 
rescent lights of its body, the membrane which covered his eyes, an 
feel its brown fins touch me. Strips of livid flesh still hung to the lower 
jaw, which it smacked with an airof greedy voluptuousness. ory mon- 
ster turned its dull, glassy eye, upon me. At this moment my head was 
on a level with the Sark’s ae I drew in the air noisily, sprang in a 
arallel direction about half a vare above the shark, and wurued. It was 
Figh tims. The moon illuminated for an instant the silver belly of the 
tintorera, and, as it opened an enormous jaw, full of sharp and close-set 
teeth, the dagger I had destined for Rafael sank into its body, making a 
large and bloody trace as far as my arm could reach. The tintorera, 
wounded to death, made a prodigious leap, and fell, twice lashing the 
water with its tail; fortunately, it did not touch me. I only struggled a 
minate, blinded by the shower of nae foam which s lashed my face ; 
then atthe sight of my enemy floating like an inert and ivid mass on the 
water which bubbled in its gaping wound, I gave a shriek of triumph, 
which was heard above the storm in both islands. Dawn was breaking 
as I reached ths shore, exhausted by the efforts I had made to get through 
the waves. The fishermen visited their nets, avd the surge threw up 
almost at the same time with me, the tintorera and Rafael’s remains. No 
one doubted that I had endeavoured to save my friend from his fate. 1 
let the gossips exalt my devotion. One woman alone suspected the 
truth; you saw her turn pale at the mention of that night. Is it regret 
for Rafael? Is it the idea of the dangerI ran? This is what I cannot 
guess, and this uncertainty overpowers me. You alone, senor,” added 
the diver, “ know the particulars of my story, aud in a few hours you will 
be gone.” 
The diver was silent, and seemed reflecting deeply. After a few mi- 
nute’s silence he remembered the duties of hospitality. We re-entered 
the hut. In the most distant room, to which the young woman had re- 
tired according to her husband’s order, two candles were burning away. 
By their pallid light could be distinguished a rough image, representing 
the soul in purgatory, in whose honour and for whose redemption the two 
candles were piously consumed every evening. Worn out by on pe the 
young creature, seated on the ground, her head on a wooden stool, slum- 
ered peaceably. Her long diskevelled hair hung to her feet. At sigh: 
of Jesusita’s beauty, it was easy to understand Jose Juan's love, but it 
was difficult to explain his jealousy after contemplating the Mexican girl’s 
placid sleep. The mulatto, alter gazing at her for some miuutes, unrol- 
led a Chinese mat, and spread it in the room at the entrance of the cabin ; 
it was the most sumptuous bed this semi-savage man could offer his guest. 
The furniture of the hut consisted in two similar mats, and a few rush 
chairs. Captain Don Ramon’s hospitality was nevertheless, not a bit more 
magnificent , but why should I not confess that, after this bloody story, I 
sould have preferred the deck of our little vessel to this man’s roof? | 
could not close my eyes, and day was breaking when I heard Jose Juan’s 
«voice :— 

“The coromuel blows still,” said he, “and the Guadelupe is about to 
heave anchor.” 

“ Well,” said Don Ramon, when he saw me return, “ you will no longer 
be astonished when you hear Jose Juan spokenof. What do yon think of 
that man ?” 

“ That he is a very devoted friend!” I replied, with a convinced look. 

The next morning we anchored at Pichilinga. This time the captain 
was not mistaken. 

eS ee 


OUTLINES IN PARLIAMENT. 


MR. CHAPLIN 


The life of Mr. Chaplin affords, even in a greater degree than that of 
Mr. Hudson, an illustration of the facilities afforded in this country to men 
of industry, energy, and character, of rising by self-development to power, 
wealth, and distinction. Frenchmen may boast of that open arena where 
their Soults have attained to rank and glory in military strife, or their Gui- 
zots, their Thiers, in civil contests; but, in both cases, those successes have 
been achieved amidst the disorganization of revolutions. Prussians may | 
laud their institutions, under which a Bunsen’s merit has sufficed to raise | 
him from the humble position of a schoolmaster, to be the honoured coun- 
cillor and the trusted minister of his sovereign; but, in the refined scheme 
of gradations which characterizes those institutions, the effect of a repres- 
sive system has been so felt as to render such glorious instances of justice 
exceptional. It is in England alone that so full and free a scope is given to 
individual industry, that if talent and genius are not openly fostered, they, | 
at least, meet with no artificial obstacles, and are aided in their ultimate 
developement so soon as a first success shall have established their claims 
on the public sympathy. And an Englishman can indulge in the further 
boast, that in his country the rewards of the successful warrior or the tri- 
umphant statesman bear no comparison, either in extent or frequency, with 
those which are attainable in the humble, but more peaceful and useful pur- 
suits of commerce or industry; that if the arena be more open than in oth- | 
er countries, it is also larger; and further, that the temptations to exertion 
are such as lead the aspiring in the direction of peace and good order, rather 
than of strife and convulsion; that while every example of honourable ad- 
vancement is unother guarantee of the practical freedom of the subject, it | 
at the same time assists to consolidate and render permanent, rather than | 
to azitate and disturb, the institutions of the country. 

Some men who have risen in the struggle of life to wealth and distinction 
are haunted by a false pride anda foolish sense of shame, which impel them 
perhaps against their better judgment, to conceal their oriz n, or even to be 
guilty of the additional weakness of misrepresenting it, ‘And, while such 
persons still live, those who may take upon themselves to treat biographi- } 


cally of them, feel restrained by delicacy and a desire not to do violence to | 
their pride, from stating facts which would, perhaps, at once redound to | 
their credit and be both amusing and instructive to the reader. But it is 
to the honour of Mr. Chaplin that he has no such affectation; while, at 
the same time, he is free from that kind of coarse vanity which ‘ 
some successful men to boast, with pertinacious egotism 
Struggles, 

It is a matter of public notoriety that Mr. Chaplin rose to be one of the 
largest ¢ vach proprietors in the kingdom. To give some idea of the magni- 
tude of his establishment, which grew from small beginnings, it is only ne- | 
cessary to observe, that he and his partners were, prior to the opening of the | 
North-Western Railway, proprietors of sixty-four coaches, and one thousand 
five hundred horses; and that the annual return of this business produced | 
upwards of 500,000/, per annum. 

The mind hat could succes :fully manage such an establishment, com- 
bining as it necessarily did the utmost complication and minuteness of ar- 
rangement, must have been of no ordinary calibre ; but it is well known | 
that Mr, Chaplin-not only conducted it with unparalleled success, but, as | 
connected with it, became the proprietor of many first-rate hotels, and head 
of the firm of Chaplin and Horne,—a carrying trade, which, with the ex- 
ception of Pickford’s, is the largest and most prosperous in the kingdom. 

But it is the leap over the first barrier in life that taxes the courage and 
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the strength: and we cannot too often repeat, that the qualities which en- 
able a man to lift himself from a humble station to one only comparatively 
superior, often are but the germ of much greater things. 

The only other fact in the lite of Mr. Chaplin that is worth recording, 
would seem to mark a naturglly superior mind. When the railway system 
first consolidated itself, and gave evidences to observant minds of the won- 
derful revolution it was to create, Mr. Chaplin’s firm had enormous capital 
embarked in the coaching and carrying trade. Men were at that time by 
no means agreed as to the success of the new agent of locomotion. How- 
ever hopeful it might seem as a speculation, investments were made with 
the utmost caution. Messrs. Chaplin and Horne, however, were in a very 
peculiar position. If it succeeded, their occupation was gone; yet, should 
it fail, they might be great sufferers if they broke up their establishment 
Mry Chaplin, however, had a full foresight of the result, and, influenced b. 
his judgment, they disposed of almost the whole stock, coaches, horses, &c , 
reserving only so much as was necessary 10 enable them to contract for the 
railway omnibuses and the branch coaches. Having thus turned the greater 
part of his property (which was considerable) into money, the next ques- 
tion with Mr. Chaplin was what he should do with it. An active mind 
like his was not prepared for retirement, and there appeared no pursuit con- 
genial with that which he was about to give up. What does the reader 
think he did? He adopted a course not very usual, but strongly indicative 
of great strength of mind. With his property ‘ realised,” and placed in 
safety in such a shape that it could be immediately demanded, he left Eng- 
land, peremptorily closing up all avenues by which any business communi- 
cation could reach him, and went for six weeks into the heart of Switzer- 
land, there to cogitate in silence and solitude over his future prospects and 
proceedings. 

He came to the conclusion which turned out most fortunate for him. 
He returned to England, and embarked a very large sum in the South 
Western Railway Company. He soon became a director, and, his inte!- 
ligence and ability being speedily recognised, he was appointed deputy- 
chairman. On Sir John Easthope’s retirement from the office of chair- 
man, in 1842, Mr. Chaplin was elected to that post, which he has con- 
tinued to fill with the,utmost satisfaction to the company. Perhaps the 
reader need not be told, that to have filied such a situation successfully 
during a period of railway struggling, ivvolving almost as much states- 
manship and displomatic skill as the conduct of the affairs of great nations, 
is no slight evidence of rerep Mr. Caaplin’s policy has always been 
held to be eminently “ safe:” if he did not aim at such grand coups as Mr. 
Glyn or Mr. Russell, he, at least, avoided their attendant anxieties; and 
it is even now doubtful whether the steady, though moderate success 
of the South Western line asa speculation is not preferable, in the lng 
run, to the more hazardous pre-eminence of the North Western or the Great 
Western. Mr. Chaplin is director of several other railways, English and 
foreign. 

In 1845, Mr. Chaplin was elected Sheriff of London and Middlesex 
an honoar which his station and property fully entitled him to, and which 
his conduct, while holding the shrievalty, fully justified. His exertions, 
in connexion with one or two other civil functionaries, to effect a reform 
in prison discipline, will not soon be forgotton by those who had witnes- 
sed his unflagging energy in the cause of benevolence. ' 

Mr. Chapliu’s parliamentary service has been as yet but brief. It was 
not until 1847 that he was elected fur Salisbury, making, with Mr. Hadson 
and Mr. Russell, the third railway chairman sent to parliament for the 
special protection of railway interests. His chief speech was on Lord 
George Bentinck’s Irish Railway Bill. He acquitted himself with great 
ability, and exhibited those qualities which are calculated to secure for 
men of his class the permanent respect of the House. There is no af- 
fectation of style or of fine speaking; but he talks like one thoroughly 
acquainted with his subject, which he treats in a clear, piain, practical 
way, witha pervading evidence of sound common sense. When all the 
chief railways shall be represented in parliament, and the real battle 
commences among them, Mr. Chaplin will be found one of the best 
and the most ready of the combatants. 


MR. RUSSELL. 


Thongh not inferior to either of the preceding gentlemen in import- 
ance, the career of Mr. Russell does not present the same striking fea- 
tures. Unlike them, he is a man of aristocratic origin, whose connexion 
with railways was that of an ordinary capitalist, and whose elevation to 
the chairmanship of the Great Western aud a-veat in parliament is as 
much owing to local and family influence as to his abilities. He is the 
second sonof Sir Henry Russell, Bart., who was Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court at Bengal, and he is brother of the present Sir Henry Rus- 
sell, of Swallowfield Place, Berks. His mother was a sister of the last 
Earl Whitworth. All his futher’s and brother’s family connexions were 
with India, and Mr. Russell himself was in his eariier life an oiticer in che 
East India Company’s Bengal army. He was first elected to parliament 
in the year 1830, on Conservative principles, and he has represented the 
borough of Reading since; with the exception of one short interval of 
tume, from 1837 tili 1841. On his re-election in 1842, a petition against 
his return was presented, but, on aninvestigation by acommittee, he was 
declared to have been duly elected. In 1840, he succeeded Mr. Simms 
as chairman of the Great Western Railway Company : and, in his admin 
istration of their affairs during a period occupied by very serious strug- 
gles with other companies, he has secured the full confidence of the com- 
pany. Mr. Russell takes but little part in politics, but whathe does say 
is distinguished by moderation and constitutional principle. Although 
Conservative in his geueral policy, hs is by no means indisposed to prac- 
tical reforms. His chief displays in parliament have been on matters 
connected with railways, and especially in the defence of his company, 
when it has been from time to time attacked. His personal charac.er 
inspires much confidence in the House, and he is listened to, not merely 
as the advocate ef particular interests, but also as a conscientious man, 
who lovuks to the general good as well as to individual advantage. He 
18 an unambitious but flueut speaker, with very gentlemanly manners, 
aud no very marked characteristics to call fur notice. 


THE RIGHT HON. EDWARD STRUTT. 


When the Whigs were, in their turn, compelled to pay a tribute o 
respect to the new interest created by railways, and to erect into a sepa- 
rate department, with ministerial honours, that branch of the business of 
the Board of Trade which had hitherto been devoted to its affairs; great 
was the speculation as to who would be the fortunate individual selected 
The chances were, of course, that the 
office would be bestowed upon some Whig lordling, as little acquainted 
with railways (except in the shape of shares at a premium) as was con- 
| sistent with the necessities of decent parliamentary explanation; and of 
those chances, at least ten to one appeared to be in favour of some scion 
| of the talented and versatile family of Grey, who are known to be gifted 
| with a facility in filling any office to which power, patronage, and pay are 
| attached, that uc doubt renders them most valuable members of their 
party; but, on enumerating the personages who were eligible, it was 
found that they were already amply provided for. When at last the 
new Chief Commissioner was gazetted, the general cry was “ Whois Mr. 
Strutt?” 

The reply was, “ He is one of the Stratts of Derby,”—a very euigmat- 
ical answer, but one which seemed to be considered satisfactory. For, to 
be one of the “Strutts of Derby” is a great honour: it is even possible, 
that in after days, tv be a Strutt or an Ashworth may be held to be as 
great an hereditary distinction as to bear the name of Churchill or of 
Wellesley. At least, it seems that a very large portion of the people, 
aud more especially of the working classes, are gradually becoming im- 
bued with such impressions. The claims of these “ great cotton barons,’ 
as they were somewhat quaintly termed by Lord John Manners, are not 


| so obvious, because their services are not so showy as those of theheads 


of noble houses, whose fame rests on feudal tradition or military service ; 
but they are of a nature to increase in importance as civliz’ation advan- 
ces They belong, indeed, to a clas; whose attributes have been hitherto 


| considered as almost the natural opposites of fame or glory, but, never- 


theless, a class which has grown in social or political importance till it 
threatens to overshadow all other classes. The “ Stratts of Derby,” how- 
ever, are not mere cotton manufacturers, however respectable that posi- 
tion alone might make them in a social point of view; they ha:e also 
been in their sphere reformers of abuses, and great public benefactors. 
In thus referring to them by name, we do not mean to create an invidious 
distinction, or to assume that there are not many other heads of large 
mavufacturing firms who do their duty as citizens, and have higher aims 
than merely commercial ones: it is only because they happen to be 
a propos to our subject, and because they have, with others, set a glori- 
ous example. For they, in commun with other distinguished aud noble- 
: r have voluntarily recognised the great 
maxim of Lord Bacon, popularised in these days by Mr. Drummond, that 
property has its duties as well as its rights. They stand towards the 
people in their employment in a relation not very dissimilar to that in 
which, according to the true theory of feudalism, the great barons ought 
to have stood towards those who were on their estates. But their recog- 


nition of their duty isso much the more honourable to them, because 


their worldly prosperity being, in most cases, created by themselves, and 


earned by a long course of persevering industry, no legal or moral con- 
dition is attached to their tenure. | to the simple rule of poli- 
tical economy, their obligation is discharged when they have paid to 
their labourer the wages they have contracted to give him in exchan 
for his works; and this rule is, by a majority of manufacturers, held to 
a sufficient one. 
But the Strutts, and the Ashworths, and other men of the same noble 
stamp, are not satisfied with the fulfilment of this, the mere letter of their 
contract: they must do something more, ere they can feel that they are 
conscientiously entitled tu reap the fruits of their own capital and other 
men’s labour. They recognise, also, a high and awfal responsibility on 
them in regard to the moral condition of those who depend on them for 
support. They hold themselves bound, as far as the influence of exam- 
ple, and the mild discipline of salutary rules, can effect that object, to se- 
cure as far as possible, the physical well-being, the intellectual advance- 
ment, and the moral and religious culture of those whe are around them. 
Happy the workman whose lot is cast in one of these milis! To him, the 
employer is not a mere hard task-master—he is a protector, almost a 
friend ; and the system is so managed as to make it wholly inoffensive to 
those who are thus coutrolled fur their owr good. The sway is so mild 
as to be almost imperceptible, and the persuns served are made active 
arties to their own weil-being, by being convinced, practically, of the 
benefits created for them, ostensibly by their employers, but really by 
themselves. Their own reason is brought into play to regulate their con- 
duct an1 correct evil propensities. i 
And all this was going on, unostentatiously, for many years, without 
being known or talked about. But, at length, the inquiries set on foot 
with respect to the factory system, if they exposed its monstrous evils, 
also brought to light its brighter aspect, and it was not many years ere 
the names of Strutt, and Ashworth, and Gregg, and many wore, were 
whispered about, for their good deeds. As sach conduct, however little 
imitated, is always honoured, itis not surprising that when it was announc- 
ed that Mr. Edward Strutt, the member for Derby, had consented to take 
on himself the Chief Commissionership of the Railway Board, the ge: eral 
feeling was rather in favour of the propvsal than otherwise. 

Not that there was any special ground for sapposing Mr. Strutt to be 
peculiarly qualified for the office. He had, it is true, been a member of 
the House for sixteen or seventeen years, but he had been singularly 
quiet and unobtrusive, and, except that he had a general reputation as a 
man of business, very little was known of his capacity. Lord John Rus- 
sell, however, if the selection was his, showed sagacity in his choice. 
Mr. Strutt kas turned out an exce'lent administrative officer. A faculty 
of clear p@ception, firmness, good temper, and an extensive practical 
acquaintancé with the subject of his labours,—these qualifications he has 
inan eminent degree. The oflice he fills is one singularly beset with 
difficulties. His bureau is the battlefield of contending interests. It re- 
quires no little delicacy and tact to steer between them; to avoid being 
more or less mixed up in their rivalries, to satisfy their several demands, 
yet never to compromise the dignity and impartiality of his official sta- 
tion. Act in whatever way a minister so placed may, he is open to cla- 
mour, and that from very unscrupulous parties. If he is too rigid, he is 
attacked by the companies; if he is at all liberal and lenient, he is attack- 
ed by the public. He must often take on himself serious responsibility, 
without being sure of animpartial tribunal to judge of his conduct. In 
all these difficulties, Mr. Strutt bas hitherto acquitted himself admirably. 

His official explanations in parliament do him great credit; while he 
never, by yielding to mere clamour, forgets what is due to his office, he, 
at the same time, displays a laudable readiness to relieve the public an- 
xiety in all cases where curiosity is legitimately aroused. The quality uf 
his speeches is also extremely good. They are distinguished by lucidity, 
and occasionally by superior argumentative powers. There is no mem- 
ber of the present government who surpasses him as a parliamentary or 
gan; aod his straightforwarduess and canduur have still further enban- 
ced the reputation his abilities have acquired for him. His personal ap- 
pearance disappoints. He is heavy in frame and gait. His face is large, 
tieshy, and devoid of mobility. He walks with a stoop, and has, alto- 
gether, rather a clumsy air. But these defects are redeemed by a keen, 
intelligeut eye, and a broad, massive forehead. His voice, too, is deep 
and impressive. 

Upon the whole, a better man could not be found for the office. For 
the hard, calculating spirits with whom he has to deal in the railway 
members, he is fully a match. He mixes very little in public discussion; 
but when he does, he exhibits a quiet dignity and self-possession, and a 
knowledge of his business, which, by commanding their respect, deters 
tuem from proceedings which, with a less abl» man, their power might 
induce them to attempt. 

—_— 


RACHEL. 
From the **‘ Musical World.” 





The pen hesitates to trace the words; but, alas! they must be written 
Rachel, the incomparable Rachel, took her leave of the English publicon 
Friday night, and almost immediately—perhaps even to-day—will quit 
the shores of England. The play was “ Virginie.” It was a triamph— 
for with Rachel to appear is to triumph—but a melancholy one. 

We cannot, without poignant regret, bid farewell to this gifted on! ex- 
traordinary woman, before whose talent all other talents sink into medi- 
ocrity. That Rachel is the most wonderful genius, the most perfect and 
accomplished actress, who, iu any time, bus trod the boards of any stage. 
is our entire belief. In her, and only in her, do we acknowledge the 
presence of those bright qualities about which our fathers are so elo- 
quent. She is the last of the daughters of night, with the raven hair, 
the flashing eye, the scornful mouth. Anecho of the Grecian song, heard 
through the distance of two thousand years, yet lives upon her tongue; 
the souls of Sophocles, Euripides, and A3schylus breathe melody upon 
her lips, as the invisible winds upon the mysterious harp of Zolus. With 
her a mighty race will become extinct; when she is gone, the voice of 
the tragic drama will be damb, and poetry lament its oracle. She yet 
walks amongst us, but only as a memento of oldtimes. Her face is the 
lamp that lights Melpomene’s tomb i: the ancient vault of the drama; 
her voice is the bell that tolls Melpomene’s knell. Though she is with 
us, she is not of us; her eyes gleaming with a fire which is from heaven 
and dies not, looks with pity upon her uninspired companions. To her 
there is no future. She sees the past, folded in its shroud, and with 
clasped hands prays for her own hour tocome. But her mission, which 
is to sing the drama’s monody, musi be fulfilled. When the last note 
is uttered, her heart will break, like the strings of some forgotten instru- 
ment, and her spirit fly to its home. 

There are a few to whom the voice of Rachel 1s a warning and a pro- 
phecy. There are yeta few to whom that pallid form, stealing along 
the scene lice some white ghost, conveys a holy meaning. There are yet 
a few to whom that couutenance—vibrating with expression’ more 
impossible to catch than the hue of the cameleon—is as the moon 
—that, 

“« Wandering companionless 
Amoug the stars that have a different birth—” 


climbs the heaven with silent step, the weary messenger of change. The 
moon foretels the changes of the year, and the face of Rachel, of which 
it is but a pale reflex, foretels the changes of the times. All things must 
die—the most lovely and the greatest, as the most unsightly and the 
meanest. And when the beauty and the life that give to that face a 
charm, unutterable as irresistible, shal! fallaway like dust, and leave a 
thing 
“ To make men tremble who never weep,” 
it will be a sign that the drama’s blood has ceased to flow, that the 
drama’s heart has ceased to beat. 
* * o ~ 
The characters sustained by Rachel during her present engagement 
have demonstrated the variety no less than the transcendency of her talent. 
Whether as Camille, the bashful Roman girl, molnereere into a fary 
by the loss of her lover—her black hair streaming, her ¢ = eyes flashing, 
her white arms waving, her whole frame convulsed with the intensity 
of despair and rage ; or as the inspired Maid of Orleans, sheathed in res- 
plendent arms, towering in council as in battle; or as the soft Virginia, 
clinging to the rough frame of her stern father as ivy to the oak, suppli- 
cating the knife with the innocent uplifted eyes of a lamb that knows 
not its terrors, shrinking from contamination as the chaste snow from the 
kisses of the sun; or as the mother of the dissolute Nero, sublime in 
wickedness, haughty in humility, ambitious in counsel, terrible {in re- 
proach; or as the fate-struck Phedra, sinking under the weight of an 
unholy passion, detesting herself for that which is inevitable, moved by 
two opposite powers of attraction avd repulse, that torment her soul 
with their incessant strife, gradually wasting and sinking until her life 
goes out like the flickering embers of an unfed fire; or as the wise 
aud beautiful Monimia, enduring the passion of the terribie Mithridates, 
and pining for the love of his more gentle son ; or as the fair Amenais, 
a pale abstraction warmed into vivid reality by the breath of genius; or 
as the spiritual coquette, the heartless, gay, and brilliant Celimene, kill- 
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ing with her wit and curing with her eyes ; or as the passionate, capri- | Purcel O'Gorman, Mr. Finlay, Mr. and Mrs. Creightou, Sir Wn. Bat 


cious, aud revengeful Hermione, who silently consumes her own heart, 
and wantonly breaks that ofher best friend—now all gentleness, now 


all flame—never knowing her own mind—insulting and humiliating ber | being sustained by Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean; and let us utter a word 


lover for the very fidelity with which he obeys her slightest wish; in one 
and all of these Rachel is equally wonderful, equally unapproachable. 
There is not a passion which she cannot express; love, hate, jealousy, 
revenge, hope, pity, joy, exultation, anguish, remorse, despair, pride, de 
votion, coutempt, scorn, rage, irony, enthusiasm, all are completely at her 
control, all are ready to 7: the slightest indication of her gevius. To 
her the passions are asthe keys of an instrument upon which the im- 
ulses of her heart can play at will, as the fingers upon the c/avier. 
ever was actressso gifted with the accomplishments of mind and the 
charm of personal attributes. There is something in her face that speaks 
of another and a higher world than this. The expression of the eyes is 
assionate and intense. Her forehead is ample, and gleams with the 
ightof intellect. Her mouth, the seat of passion, for ever quivers with 
emotion ofone kind or another. Her smile has the melancholy softness of 
moonlight ; there is in it that which is infinite, indelible, and never to be 
forgotten. Her form is the incarnation of grace. Whatever costume 
she adopts, suits her tothe life. In the Greek or Roman dress she shames 
st ornaments of ancient sculpture ; the masterpieces of Phidias 
wouldlook paleand awkward inher presence. How lovingly therobe hangs 
upon her frame, as though it could feel the delight of moulding itself into 
the conditions of a shape of such wondrous symmetry. Lurd Byron’s line, 
“She walks in beauty like the night,” cannot be anywhere applied so 
fitly as to Rachel, whose motions and gestures are the very essence of 
female dignity. Among the other actors in the scene, she moves like 
Shakspeare’s Juliet, “ as a swan trooping with crows”—or as a daughter 
of the skies among the children of the earth—or Una in the forest 
wilds— 
“ Making a sunshine in a shady place.” 


——_ 


THE QUEEN OF SPAIN AT LA GRANJA. 


San Iidefonso, Aug. Ist, 1847. 

In nothing does the Oriental type of the Spaniard more forcibly exhibit 
itself than in his fondness for “ Refranes,”” or Proverbs. The revolutions 
of the material world—the every-day actions of human life—in fact, the 
accumulated experience of ages, are tersely compressed into one of these 
** Sentencias breves "—. , to use the language of Cervantes, “de la 
sana Thus, in describing the climate of Madrid, or “ Lo 
Corte,” as the capital is invariably styled, the Madrileno will emphatically 

tell you that he has ““ Nuene mezes de Invierno y trés de Infierno. 

It was to escape the Tartarean heat of the latter category that we trans- 
ported our carpets of repose to this mountain region. The change from 
the scorching plain of Madrid to this Alpine sierra of the Guadarama was 
magical, but one that, I fear, some of our party will not be able to endure. 
Yesterday, we had a violent hail-storm, and in the evening felt that cold, 
ettenuated blast from La Penaléra—of which, with so much truth they say, 
“ Mata & unhombre y no apagaatna Luz.” In fact, the palace of S.n Ide- 
fonso, or La Granja. is situated at an altitude of some four thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. The palace is built in the French style, and 
leads back the imagination to Versailles; but the character of the sur- 
rounding scenery is truly Spanish, stern, wild, and grand, and in perfect 
keeping with those dark scenes enacted at La Granja, which have exer- 
cised so baneful an influeuce on the destinies of Spain. It was here that 
Philip the Fifth signed his abdication in 1724—that Ferdinand the Seventh 
left his country a war of succession, by his famous decree, abolishing the 
Salic Law. It was at La Granja also, that, five years later, Serjeant Gar- 
cia overturned the Estatato Real, and onmpulted the Reina Gobernadora 
to proclaim the d atic Constitution of 1812. And itis here that her 
ill-fated daughter is sowing the seeds of events, the ulterior consequences 

of which sport with all calculation. 

Isabella and her Court have been here for sume days. Her mornings 
are spentin equestrian exercise, drives, shooting, and fishing; the even- 
ings are devoted to music, in which she is a great proficient. On the 
evening of the 28th, there was a concert at the Palace, at which her Ma- 
jesty sang, accompanied by two musicians of her chapel. With one she 
executed a duo serio, and with the second, Requer, the duo for a soprano 
and tenor from the third act of the “ Puritani,” and another duo from 
“Attila.” She afterwards sang with exquisite grace and the sparklin 
vivacity of an Andaluza, the popular air by Gomez, of “ Los Toros de 
puerto,” and a Romance by Carnicir. Professor Valdemesa presided at 





Thomas D. Gregory, &c. &c. 
The comedy selected was Colman’s Jealous, Wife, the principal parts 


now as to their conduct on this interesting occasion. They had only 
just arrived in England, froma long and most fatiguing voyage—in fact, 
to quote Mr. Calcraft’s words, they hardly “ had time to seat themselves 
in their home.” They had many tempting offers from managers anxious 
to secure their first appearance after an absence of two years, but with- 
| out being solicited, ou hearing of Mr. Caleraft’s difficulties, they rejected 
| all offers, however high, om took a long journey to this city to tender 
| their gratuitous services to their esteemed friend. An act like this 
| needs noeulogy. Itspeaks for itself, and we are much mistaken in the 
| Irish people if it shall ever be forgotten by them. 

We were rejoiced to find that the trans-Atlantic breezes appeared to 
have agreed so well with both. Mrs. Kean is evidently cousiderabl 
improved in health, and retains no trace of that delicate languor witel 
( her admirers wished removed, even though it yielded a certain charm to 

her winning and graceful beauty. The correctness and taste of her 
readings, the classical purity of her attitudes and motions, the peculiarly 
melodious tones of her speaking voice, the exquisite truth, expression, 
and feeling that have ever characterised her acting, stillcall for and re- 
ceive unbounded admiration. Charles Kean is looking very well, and 
continues to prove himself an inheritor of the genius as well as the 
name of his immortal father. 

On the falling of the curtain, Mr. and Mrs. Kean were called for, and 
having made their appearance were greeted with enthusiastic demonstra- 
tions of applause, dictated as much by the grateful feeling their spontane- 
ous act of kindness to Mr. Calcraft excited, as by admiration of their 
talents. Several wreaths and bouquets were flung to Mrs. Kean from the 
boxes. Then arose from all parts of the house a demand for Mr. Calcraft, 
of which “ hurricane,” “tempest,” and the usual conventional phrases 
used on such occasions, would not convey the least idea. He came forth 
evidently feeling all that “ fullness of the heart and eyes” which great 
emotions alone can produce, and silence having been with the greatest 
difficulty restored, addressed the audience as follows :— 

I will not er your time with more than a mere passing allusion to 
recent events. The clouds which during the late season have lowered 
so heavily over the commercial interests of the city, have not failed to 
cast their shadows on this establishment ; but, either as regards the theatre 
or myself, I trust they will ultimately prove to be fleeting ones, and that 
a brighter sunshine will emerge from the temporary gloom.—(Loud 
cheers.) Whether I am now to address you for the last time (loud cries 
of “ nv, no,” and cheers) or whethers in the changing events of the fu- 
ture, I may again appear before you in the position 1 have so long occu- 
pied, are points for the moment undetermined; but in either case, I beg 
to assure you that to the latest period of my life I shall cherish the remem- 
brance of the favour which has been this evening conferred on me.— 
I have yet another most pleasing duty to perform, which is, to record 
thus publicly the obligation I am under to my long-esteemed friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. Kean (long-continued applause) who, after an absence of 
two years from their native land, and almost before they had time to seat 
themselves in their home, have taken a long journey to give me the aid of 
their gratuitous services. (Cheers.) The manner, too, in which they 
have done this has doubly enhanced the peculiar value of the compliment. 
They will, I trast, often visit and delight you with the exercise of their 
professional talents; and no matter who may preside over the theatre 
(cries of “ you. you,” and loud cheers) you will, I feel confident, as often 
remember their disinterested friendship to me on this occasion—(Cheers. ) 

We echo his hope that a brighter sunshiuve is in store, both for the thea- 
tre and himself, and that the fortunes of his company, which have fallen 
with his, may yet be retrieved and re-established. And we also echo the 
imperative “‘ you must,” which burst from all parts of the house when he 
spoke doubtingly of his appearance in the position he has so long filled 
with credit to himself and advantage tothe public. If we had an enemy, 
and could cherish spite, we might just wish him to attempt to step into 
Mr Calcraft’s shoes for ever so brief a time. 

The performances closed with the farce of Raising the Wind, in which 

our old friend Bland sustained the part of Jeremy Diddler with great spirit 
and cleverness. 
To Captain Leicester Smith, the efficient and most active hono rary se- 
cretary, and to the distinguished members of the committee who super- 
intended all the arrangements of the evening, we, upon the part of the 
public, tender thanks. 











the pianoforte. The palace circle was composed of the Marchioness of 
Valverde, Madame Pacheco, the Minister of Public [nstruction, Cami- 
nero, Serrano, and a few others. Yesterday, there was a stag-hunt ai Rio 
frio, when the Queen wounded 4 noble animal with her own hand. A 
boar-hunt is also talked of, but I fear, frum the appearancecf the weather, 
it may not come off. 

In appearance, the youthful Isabella is much improved, aud bears a 
marked resemblance to her late father Ferdinand, of pious memury. We 
met her the morning after her arrival, in the grande allee of the Park. 
Preceded by two picadores, afd followed by four equerries, she dashed 
past in a low phaeton, drawn by four beautiful Andalusian jennets of the 
true Cordova breed, which she held in hand with the coolness and self- 
possession of an accomplished whip. 

Cradled in the lap of civil war aud revolution—educated in a Court 
which in flagitiousness and moral turpitude outherods the darkest annals 
of the Lower Empire—abandoned and betrayed by ber unnatural mother 
—wounded in her dearest affections—surrounded by the base creatures of 
her unscrupulous grand-uncle, who, by their dark machinations and insi- 
dious counsels, will, sooner or later, betray her into some fatal act that 
will end m a forced abdication—bold, indeed, must be the heart that can 
look unmoved on the forlorn condition of Isabella of Spain. Mies. 


_>— | 
DUBLIN THEATRICALS. | 


Mr. Caleraft, the well known and much respected manager of the | 
Doblin Theatre, has lately had the honour of a complimentary benefit, on 
a magnificent scale, the leading people of that city giving their patron- 
age. The following, from the Dublin Packet, will give some notion of 
the affair. Our friends, the Keans, were quite couspicuous on the oc: | 
casion, and behaved with great generosity to Mr. Calcraft, who has lately 


been in difficulty. 


THEATRE ROYAL—MR. CALCRAFT’S BENEFIT. 


Mr. Caleraft, unrequited for his years of anxious mental and bodily toil 
—unrepaid for his mighty exertions to create aid maintain a pure drama- 
tic taste in our city—tallen in his worldly fortunes, and with, to him per- 
haps, but faint rays of hope to light up the gloom of the future—ought yet, 
we assert, to be the proudest of men. Never before did our theatre, or 
any theatre, witness such a genuine and heartfelt tribute of esteem, re- 
spect, and admiration as was spontaneously offered to that gentleman on 
Saturday evening. In our ears positively is still ringing the deafening 
echo of that tremendous burst of enthusiastic cheering which greeted his 
reappearance upon those boards where for so many seasons he had presi !- 
ed. It reaily seemed as if the shouts of welcome, of congratulation, of 
hopeful encouragement, and of tumultuous joy that he had come back 
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The following is the correspondence which passed between the Com- 
mittee and Mr. Kean. 
“Committee-room, Theatre Royal, 26th July, 1847. 

“Dear Sin—I have the honour, by desire of Major-General Sir Jobn 
Burgoyne, President, and the officers forming the committee for conduct- 
ing Mr. Calcraft’s benefit, to offer to Mrs. Kean and yourself their warm- 
est thanks for the volunteered gratuitous assistauce of your iavaluable 
professional services on the occasion. Scarcely recovered from a fatiguing 
voyage, you did not hesitate to encounter renewed personal exertion, iu 
coming at a considerable ex pense to the succour of our mutual friend. The 
President and Committee are much gratified in thus recording their ad- 
miration of your generous conduct. Allow me to express my satisfac- 
tion at the pieasing duty devolving on me of conveying to Mrs. Kean and 
yourseif the ouly acknowledgement you will permit—the grateful thanks 
of the President and Commiitee.—1 have the honour to be, dear Sir, your 
faithful servant, : 

“Leicester O. Smiru, Captain, 
Hon. Sec. and Treasurer. 

“ To Charles Kean’, sq. Morrisson’s Hotel.” 

‘‘ Morrisson’s Hotel, 27th July, 1847. 

“Dear Sir—Permit me to assure you how deeply gratified Mrs. Kean 
and myself feel at the flattering manner in which you have conveyed to 
us the sentiments of the President and Committee who conducted Mr. 
Calcraft’s benetit. It has been a source of sincere gratification to us both 
that we have been enabled to serve an old aud valued friend, yet we must 
consider that we have ouly performed a duty to one who has long strug- 
gled so honourably to sustain the profession to which we belong, and we 
believe no,other could have done for such a period of time. Request- 
ing you will inform Sir Joha Bargoyne and the gentlemen of the commit- 
tee how highly we appreciate the kind opinion they have expressed, | 
remain, dear Sir, yours very faithfully. 

“Cuarces Kean. 

“To Captain Leicester, O. Sinith, &c., &c., 

Pembroke House.” 

Mr. Calcraft concluded with announcing that at the request of the Lord 
Lieutenant and his Lady, Mr. and Mrs. Keane had consented to remain 
and play another night, when the Comedy of the Wonder would be per- 
formed—the Keans, of course, taking the principal characters. 


Laiscellanecous. 


A Core ror Rats.—The following anecdute is taken from Poor 
Robin's Almanack for 1707. ‘“ Manchet” was the best kind of wheaten 
bread : ‘ How to drive away Rats from your House, that they shall never 





again once more, never were to cease; and to be the object of such re- 
gard, to have nobly won and eminently deserved such a mighty token of 
esteem, must indeed bring that sunlight to the heart whieh no shadow 
can darken. Were there in this world no trials to be endured—no mis- 
fortunes to be combated—no sorrow to be sustained, we could not appre- 
ciate one of the sweetest of the sweet “‘ uses of adversity.” Had, to quote 
the eloquent words of Mr. Calcraft, the clouds which “ have lowered so 
heavily over the commercial interests of the city ” not also lowered over 
his fortanes, an occasion might not have arisen for this expression of genu- 
ine sympathy, sincere admiration, and unatfected respect. 

Long before the opening of the dvors all the avenues to the chief en- 


. ° . ae . j P 7 anc > ime; ai 
trances were occupied by anxious crowds; and in the pit, “ Punch’s” | b© could get was, that it was Commencement time why then, said the 


sketch of the pit of the opera on a Jenny Lind night was fully realised. 
Standing room in fact could not be obtained in any part of the theatre ; 
and bandreds who wished to share in what we may truly term a national 
testimonial, could not obtain admittance. The boxes presented a bril- 
liant array of beauty, rauk, and fashion; and the military friends of Mr. 
Calcraft 1 ustered in large numbers. His Excellency the Lord Lieaten- 
ant, accompanied by the Countess of Clarendon, who occupied their pri- 
vate box, arrived about half-past seven, and were received with loud 
plaudits, which they graciously acknowledged. Among hose present 
we noticed the Right Hon Sir Edward and Lady Blakeney, Col. Turner, 
Col. Vavasour, Col. Dynely, Lord Wm Paulett, Lord Charles Ponsouby, 
Hon. W. Fitzgerald. A.D.C , Col. Laurenson, and the officers of the 13th 
Light Dragoous ; Col Forbes, 92d Highlanders; Colonel Maunsell, Coi. 
Cochrane, Col. Graves, Major White, (Towa Major), Lady, and family; 
Major Draper, Lord Cosmo Rassell, Col. Jacksou, Carbineers; Colonel 
Clarke, Mr. and Mrs. Symth and the Misses St, Leger, Captain and Lady 
Mary Lyndsay, Colonel Browne, P.C., Col. Halifax and the officers of 
the 75th regiment; George Roe, Esq., and Lady; Mr. and Mrs. Reding- 
ton, Sir Arthur and Lady Clarke, Doctor aud Mrs. Harkan, Doctor Graves 


come thereagain: This is a great Secret, and was first taught by a Cam- 
bridge Scholar to an Innkeeper of Great Chesterford, in the County of 
Essex. This Scholar having been with his Friends for a Recruit of my 
Lady Pecunia against the Commencement, as he was riding towards 
Cambridge, his Horse tired, so that he was forced to take in at an Inn in 
Great Chesterford ; where for his Supper he was accommodated with 
three thin Slices of Bacon, and fryed with two Eggs, a Flaggon of Beer, 
and a Penny Manchet; and being weary as well as his Horse, yas wil- 
ling to go to bed, whereupon he demanded what was to pay for his Sup- 
per? The Host of the House told him three Shillings; which the Scho- 
lar thinking too much, asked him the reason of:it? But all the Answer 





Scholar, I hope I shall have a good Lodging into the Bargain: His Host 
assured him he should, but told him his House was much troubled with 
Rats; Rats (said the Scholar)! for one Bottle of Sack I will engage to 
rid them all from your House, and for ever coming there again ; to this 
the Host willingly agreed, the Bottle of Sack is produc’d. which being 
| drunk up, the Scholar said, For so mauy Rats as you have in the House, 
fry three thin Slices of Bacon and two stale Eggs, and provide so many 
penny Loaves and Flaggons of Beer; this done, invite all the Rata you 
have in the House to Supper, and make them pay three Shillings a piece 
for their Meal, and I’ll warrant they’ll never come to your House again: 
No more (by Jupiter) will I.” 


Suakspears’s House.-We have much satisfaction in stating, that a gen- 
eral comiaittee is forming in London by the Royal Shakspearian Club, in 
accordance with the recommendation of the British Archwological Asso- 
ciation, made at their visit to Stratford on the 22d ult., that Prince Al 
bert has patronized it and subscribed 250/.; that Lord Morpeth is the 
president, and Lord Ellesmere the vice-president of the metropolitan 
committee, and that the club have alre-iy purchased a portion of the 
property for the sum of 820/., including u part of the house in which 








Shakspeare was born. We have great vate. in adding that her Majesty 
Queen Adelaide has been graciously pleased to patronize the committee 
place has voted a similar donation of £100; which, observes the chair- 


man of the committee, Mr. T. Thomson, to whom we are indebted 


for this intelligence, is a very liberal act, considering the state of its fj 
nances. 


Eraertat Hongy.—An ingenious Frenchman has discovered that, by 
administering ether to a hive of bees, he can deprive them of conscious. 
ness, and remove their honey, without dread of their stings. It is to ve 


hoped that no clever burglars may find out a similar method of robbing 
houses ! 


Lately, a poor countryman, residing in the neighbourhood of Larne, 
while crossing the Star Moss, in jumping ‘‘ from tummock to tummock,” 
tosave his feet from wet, kicked out three or four, gold‘ spade” guineas, 
and, after a very short search of the spot, his labours were rewarded 
by the discovery of “44 full weights.” He took them to the nearest 
banker, who gave him the full value in paper. Next day he returned 
to the spot, resumed his labours and was rewarded by the discovery of 
56 more guineas. These coins were, it is throught, hidden in the moss 


by some of the United Irishmen, during the rebellion.—Belfast News 
etter. 


The Goodwood Cup for this year, manufactured atthe establishment of 
Messrs. Hunt & Roskell of New Bond Street, exhibits a group of statuettes, 
the design for which was furnished by Mr. Frank eww, and were 
themselves modelled by Mr. Alfred Brown. The design and modelling are 
both good ; and the workmanship has not recently been excelled in its 
kind. The story—which represents Charles Lennox the first Duke of 
Richmond of the present family, serving as aide-de-camp to William III., 
at Namur—is well expressed ;—and the contrast between the commander 
and the commanded—the dignity of the one and the energy of the other 
—makes a good point in composition. The cups manufactured by Mes- 
srs. Garrard of the Haymarket are vases designed and mode!led, in the 
cinque-cento style, by Mr. Cotterell. On the cover of one is a group re- 
presenting Alexander King of Scotland rescued by his servant from the 
attack of an enraged stag :—and on that of the other a group representin 
the carrying off by Castor and Pollux of the daughters of Leucippus— 
these works are excellent examples of a Taste which has ce now to 
be a stranger on the racing-field. 


ANTIquITy oF THE Tartan.—The first notice we have of the word 
tartan is one of the titles uf the son and successur of Sennacherib, a.m. 
3926, who took Jerusalem, and carried Manasseh prisoner to Babylon. 
As a dress, however, a verteran Highlander, at the Etival of the Caledo- 
nian Society, asserted that tartan was of still higher antiquity, for Joseph, 
the son of Jacob, who was born at Mesopotamia, a.m, 2259, was the first 
who wore a tartan coat (then the dress prs mac and which his prophe- 
tic father gave him long before he became Viceroy of Egypt. The period 
in which he flourished was strikingly similar to the present. There was 
a great dearth in the land, and bakers were hanged for giving short weight 
—not so now-a-days, they go on and prosper. 


Tue Rosse Tetxscore.—The capacity of this instrument is wonderful. 
Such is its power that if a star of the first magnitude were removed to 
such a distance that its light would be three millions of years in reaching 
us, this telescope would, nevertheless, show it to the human eye. Is it 
to be wondered at, then, that with such an instrument grand discoveries 
should be made? It has been pointed to the heavens; and although 
in the beginning only of its career, it has already accomplished mighty 
things. There are nebulous spots in the heavens which have baffled 
all the instraments hitherto constructed, but this telescope resolves 
their true character completely. Among the wonderful objects which 
have been subject to its scrutiny is the nebula in the constellation Orion. 
I have had an opportanity to examine it. It is one ofthe most curious 
objects in the whole heavens. It is not round, and it throws off various 
lights. From the time of Herschel it has beensubjected to the exami- 
nation of the most curious instruments—but it grew more and more mys- 
terious and diverse in its character. When Lord Rosse’s great telescope 
was directed to its examination, it for along time resisted its power. 
He found it required patient examination—night after night and month 
after month. At length a pure atmosphere gave him the resolution of 
its constitution; and the stars of which it is composed burst upon the 
sight of man for the first time.—Mechanic’s Magazine. 

Monster TRAIN FROM EpinsuRGH anv GLascow TO Loxnon.—This 
pleasure excursion party, the first that has ever taken place from Scotland 
to London, arrived here on Wednesday at noon, with upwards of 600 
persons, who —— greatly delighted with the trip, many of whom 
had their friends in waiting to welcome them to merry England. imme- 
diately on the passengers alightiug from the carriages, Dr. E. D. Allison, 
of Edinburgh, proposed three cheers for Mr. Muir, the manager of the 
trip, for his public-spirited enterprise, which was heartily responded to 
with three times three. 


Curtovs Coin.—During the past week, a coin of a very curious charac- 
ter came into the possession of Mr. Bachelor, of Bedford. He took what 
he considered a half-penny, in the course of his business, and paid it away 
again, but had it returned to him on account of its not being like other 
half pence. On examining it to ascertain wherein it was “ notlike other 
half-pence,” he found it would not ring, there being a crack round the 
edge; and, on examining it more closely, he found that it opened as a 
box. Inside, he found a half-farthing, and supposing that to be of the 
saine mysterious character as its mother, he passed his penkuife round the 
edge, and found that it opened in the same manner. But here his astouish- 
ment increased, for out dropped six silver spoons! It isa most ingenious 
affair altogether, and worthy the inspection of the curious. 


Captain Maccean, the husband for a few months of L. E. L., died re- 
cently at Cape Coast Castie. Requiescat Cape in pace, near her melancholy 
African tomb. 

Parstcace.—In the reiga of Louis XV., this curious employment had 
become param: unt over all other female avocations of fancy work. It 
consisted in separating the bulliou from the silk of gold lace, fringe, frogs, 
hat-loops, or sword-knots, for the purpose of selling it to the Jews at half 
the price of new; and it was quite ordinary to hear ladies begging and 
bespeaking the spoiled finery of their male acquaintance, to furnish ma- 
terial for their dexterous industry. These contributions were termed 
galons. The shop-keepers, taking advautage of the folly, invented a num- 
ber of ingenious and expensive tuys, composed of gulons. Sheep, dogs, 
squirrels, cradles, carriages in miniature, &c., were offered, admired, and 
then pulled to pieces for parsilage, or in other words, drawing the gold 
or silver thread from tissue. It afforded good opportunity for iunumer 

able gallantries. A gentleman went to a masked ball in a costume pur- 
posely composed of cloth of gold and bullion, worth 200/., which he sent 
next day toa fady. 





RS. MEARS’S French and English Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, 
(204 Broadway, corner of 10th street), re-opens Monday, September 6. 
Mrs. Mears will be at home, to receive parents and guardiaus who wish to confer with 
ber, irom Wednesday, September 1. aug 28—4t* 


DUCATION.—Rev. R. T. HUDDAR'’S Classical Schooi wiil be re-opened after 
the summer vacation, on Monday, September 6th. 
Two young /ads from the age of 14 to 18 will be received as private pupils and board- 
ers. Terms may be known on application, either personally or by etter, at his resi« 
dence, £2 East 14th street, between U niversity-place and Fitth Avenue. aug 21—4t. 














RS GIBSON’S Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, 21 Bond Street, will 
be re-opened on Tuesday, 7th September, aug 28—St 





OUNG LADIES SCHOOL.— Mrs. BAILEY will re-open her Institution for the 
reception of Boarding and Day Pupils,on Tuesday, the 7th ef September. Parents 

are requested to enter their daughters punctually, as the classes will then be organized 
for the ensuing year. : ; , . 
The plan of this Institution, which has been established for sixteen years, offers high 
advantagesto those who way wish their daughters to receive a systematic and accom- 
plished education. The course of instruction adopted is extensive, (borough anc purel 
inductive, gradually developing principles that are to form the moral and intellectua 
character of the pupil, while the physical education meets with the attention which its 
importance demands. 
he situation of the house is eminentlyjhealthy, and convenient to several lines of om- 
nibuses; it is aspacious, elegant, and commodious building, affording a large number 
of apartments for the lodging . study, and recitationsofthe young ladies. 
There aie several courses of lectures given during the yearon Philosophy, Astronomy, 
Chemistry, Poetry, and English Literature. The best of instructors are employed for 
French, which is taugat daily toall the classes, and is spoken ip the family. Terms for 
tke other Languages, Painting, Music, &c., will depend upon those of the Professors. 
The scholastic year is divided into four quarters, commencing on the 7th of Septem- 
ber, 23d of November, 13th of F: bruary, and Ist of May. Pupils, however, received at 
any intermediate period. - 

For terms, references, &c., apply to MRS. BAILEY, 

se pt 4—3t 10 Carroll-place, Bleecker-street, 
BBOTT’S INSTITUTION FOR SENIOR CLASSES OF YOUNG LADIES.— 
, Rev. Goruam D. Assort, Principal, No. 15 University Place, between Washington 
and Union Parks. » — 
This ins itution is specially intended for Young Ladies in advanced stages of educa- 
tion. Itembraces, however, introductory depariments for junior pupils. The organ- 
ization, course of atady, instructior and lectures, ensure a thorough, sy stematic, and 
symmetrical e ucation, from the earliest years In the development and d scip'ine of 
the mind, constant reference is had to the formation of an accomplished Christian chase 
a t P 
: ‘The number of pupils in each department is limited. The fall term will commmenee, 
Wednesday, Sept. 8th. A few young ladies are received as members of the family o 

e uc al. 
gy or circnlars may be obtained on application by rr 








August 20, of the Principal. personally, at the institution. 


(at Stratford) with a donation of £100; and that the corporation of the’ 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO SCOTLAND. 
On Wednesday evening, ‘at six o’clock, her Majesty, Prince Albert, 
i les, an 

ine Fea © oeue Pier, under salutes from the Royal yacht squadron, 
battery, West Cowes Castle, 


oe eid squadron consisted of the two Royal yachts, the Undine, 


7 e, and Garland. The latter, hitherto supposed to 
Ba Ee prt under the pennant, was beaten during Tuesday y 
the Fire Queen, newly purchased iron steamer of the Undine class. The 
squadron made a)l speed passing through Cowes Roads. ‘The night was 
passed in Yarmouth Roads (Isle of Wight.) 








The steamers that sail with her .iajesty have been supplied with some | occupy less than eight days. 


additional blue-lights, port-fires, rockeis; aud the Scourge has taken on 


board sume live shells Dartmouth, Friday Morning. 
Most unexpectedly the Royal squadron arrived yesterday eames at 
Dartmou.h, taking the good folks completely by a ga ney —— 
seen for a j:ttle distance otf, and only just in time tor rank —_ — — me | 
to make a respectable salutation by plying the gun at the Castle in firing | 
salute. . . 
" ten shot into this beautiful landlocked port en a 
ity that the several stouua ve ssels comprising it had droppe t reir anc _ 
before a bowt was lawached to welcome the Royal visitors; but in the | 
course of « few wiautes the whole towu turned cut, and whilst every 
available cralt was crammed with steam-boat freights, ladies with silk 
gloves in many of them “ manning” the oars, the quays, wiarts, - open 
spaces alowg tne banks of the rivers, whence a view of the Royal yacht 
could be evimmanded, were densely crowded. 
The Victoria aud Albert anchored directly off the town, 10 the middle 
of the stream, with the Undine a few yards avreast, on the Dartmouth 
side, the Fairy mvoced a little farther dowa, tl i the Custom 
House Quay, the Black Bagle still fariier out ward, and the Scourge, 
which arrived an hour after the yachts, brought up just mside the mouth 
of the harbour, and, as the man of war, became the brave aud faithful 
guardiau of ‘he fair and less warlike vessels wuich formed the Royal 
yacht squadron, : 

The sigut from the shore was extremely pretty, and the shades of 
evening considerably enhanced the interest of the picture. The Royal 

yacht was completely surrounded by boats for hours ; but all remained 
at a respectful distance, and also kept a channel open for the respective | 
commauders and officers of the other vessels to go to aud fro on board to 
receive tavir orders. One or two, however, were privileged to drop | 
alongside—one contained Sir John Yarde Buller, Bart., M. P., and Go- 
veraor Holdsworth, who proceeded to the Victoria and Albert soon after 
her arrival, to pay their respects to the Queen and Prince, which duty 
his Royal Highuess most condescendingly acknowledged at a later period 
of the day, by proceeding on shore to Brook Hill, Mr. Holdsworth 8 re- 
sidence, uear Kingswear, and writing his name in the visitor’s book. 
The other boat which was admitted alongside the Royal yacht contained 
the mayor and corporation, with Sir Henry Seale, Bart., of Mount Boone, 
Dartmouth. The worthy civic functionaries subsequently again went 
alongside the Victoria aud Albert, in the boat of Sir R. Newman, Bart., | 
of Marnhbead, and through the hands of Earl Grey, the Secretary of State 
in attendance on the Queen, preseated a loyal address to her Majesty, on 
her gracivusly being pleased to honour, for the third time, the port of 
Dartmouta by a Royal visit. 

To the great gratification of the loyal spectators in the boats, her Ma- 
jesty, with ihe Priace of Wales and Princess Royal, occasionally walked 
the deck of the Royal yacht, or looked out upon the gay throng from the 
cabin windows. 

The view irom the water of the surrounding scenery was more magni- 
ficeut than that which presented itself from the shore. Perhaps Dart- 
mouth harbour, so beautiful,so secure, landiocked and secluded, iimmedi- 
ately contiguous to the deep sea, and yet as quiet, caim, and nunoratiled as 
if a hundred miles from the oft angry and troubled ocean, which lashes 
the iron-bound coast within a few hundred yards of it, never appeared to 
more advauiage. The Royal yacht squadron was completely enclosed 
with an amphitheatre of hills, the shadows of each meeting across the pla- 
cid waters, which, as the eveuing Wore away, appeared to form an im- 
penetrable barrier against ingress or egress frum the space which it em- 
braced. 

Her Majesty appeared fully to enjoy the witchery of the scene, and we 
believe the Royat peacil was put into requisition to sketch the picturesque 
church iu the very pretty village of Kingswear. As the darkness succeed- 
ed quickly tw the evening twilight, one of the most brilliant and etfect- 
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by Lismore, Loch Linnhe, and Loch Eil, to Fort William. 
: carriages will be in waiting to aw the Queen, Prince Albert, and the 

tue Princess Royal, em arked in the Royal attending lords and ladies, to Ardverikie, on the side of Loch Lag 
: | ultimate destination of the Royal 
and Portsmouth harbour, on the trip to | Ardverikie is au excellent one, an 


tricacy of the navigation on the west coast of Britain, and more especial- 
ly from the number of Irish steamers constantly plying. the Admiralty 
have urged the propriety of the Royal squadron not sailing a the 
night. ie 

anchor during each night must afterwards necessarily depend upon the 
| state of the weather; and itis calculated that the whole voyage will not 


| that patch. 








POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE._ 


Here the Roya! 


an, the 
arty. The road from Fort William to 
Vis only about 30 miles inextent” — 

The Glasgow Courier has the following :—“ In consequence of the in 


The different harbours at which the Royal squadron will 


We understand that Messrs. Thompson and 
M‘Connell, and G. and J. Burns, in order to make her Majesty’s tour 
through the Highlands equal in comfort and splendour to what she meets 
with in her passages along the English railway lines, are now fitting up 
ove of their Crinan Canal swift passage boats—the Sunbeam—as a Royal 








Majesty and the Royal equadroa will sail to Iona and Staffa, and thence | cestor derived his estate from the foreign trade, you ought immediately 
to publish the true circumstances, and restore mutual confidence. 


“The great Minister of your honourable nation, with whom for three 


years I have had friendly intercourse, acting up to the wishes of his 
sverige, has promised severely to punish all vagab nds who assault the 
English. 
derly British subjects, and | am determived to show no favour. 
a law adapted to the punishment of every offence. 


[, in my turn, am furnished with full power to restrain disor- 
There is 


“ My late visit to Canton was chiefly to procure the punishment of ma- 


licious Chinese who had ill-treated British subjects. This is truly re- 
at | marked in the reply of the great Emperor of your honourable nation. 
Like the pirates on the water, these vagabonds on shore are equally the 
enemies of the two nations, and the causes of all troubles. 
and elders restrain them by exhortation, the Chinese authorities will not 
have to panish them. The first care of my Government is to protect its 
subjects from injury. In this respect no distinction is made between high 
and low, rich and poor. 


If the scholars 


“| thas return this declaration in reply, aud request you will cause it 


barge, in an equal style to that of the Royal railway carriage. The cabins | to be geuerally made known, in order that the people of our respective * 
wiil be testooned with crimson, and 2 handsome canopy will be thrown | natious may live in perpetual harmony. A copy will also bz sent to the 


over the after part of the vessel, in which wil! be 
tomai, for the use of her Majesty and the Royal children, Messrs. M‘Con- | 
nell and Burns have likewise obtained from the Great Canal Company, 
in addition to their own excellent stud, the use of four very fine tracking | 
horses, which will be ridden by jockeys dressed in the Royal livery oi | 
scarlet and gold. We likewise understand that all the steamboat owners | 
on the Clyde have made an arrangement amongst themelves to go out 
with their vossels, under the command of a commodore, to welcome her 

Majesty, and accompany the Royal squadren up the Clyde. This will 

ullow their passengers not only a full view of the Royal party, but will | 


_couduce to the comfort of her Majesty and the safety of her subjects, 


from the urder that will be maintained in consequence. The use of all | 

firearms on board the steamers wil! be forbidden, and the number of pas- 

ecngers in each boat will be limited. 
—<f—— 


THE DISTURBANCES AT CANTON. 


The following is a translation of the Petition from Honan, mentioned 
in our late intelligence from China :— 

“ Pwan-shaon-kwan, Pwan-sze-ching Pwan-ching-chang, Pwan-szée, 
Pwan-ching le, and Pwan-sze-yang, the sons and grandsons of the former 
Hong merchant in the Tungwan firm, with all their kindred, respectful- 
ly petition the Great Minister and Plenipotentiary of Great Britain. 

‘Our ancestor established, during the reign of Keen-lang (1736-1796), 
the firta of Tangwan, and lived for a long while on very good terms with 
the members of the British factory, and wae under the highest obligation 
for the great and undivided kindness shown by them towards him, in all | 
his commercial transactions. With the property he accumulated he 
bought sume ground at Honan, in front of an ancestorial temple. From 
ine proceeds of this the sacrifices to the manes of his ancestors were to be 
paid, aud the various widowers, widows, and orphaus provided with the 
necessaries of life. For several tensof years they have thus lived oa the 
bouuty which was owing to your honourable nation, and derived their 
subsistence from those lands. 

* We are informed by a proclamation of the Great Minister and Pleni- 
potentiury, that there was an intention cf taking some ground on Honan, 
especially such as was close to the river side, to erect buildings on it. 
Yesterday we likewise saw several! individuals of your houourable nation 
coming to the ground before the ancestorial temple at Honan, to survey 





} 
1 


‘‘ The houses on both sides of our ancestorial temple are the habita- 
tions of men aud women. To the left is a sandy ground which has re 
ceutly been filled up, and originally constituted fields. At the increase 
of the population, however, and the difficulty of renting houses, it was 
resolved to divide this parcel of ground, to fill it up (fur which each had 
to contribute money), and then to erect houses. The ponds and cultivat- 
ed spots furnish the expenses for the sacrifices to the ancestors, and the 
support of ths widowers, widows, and orphans. If these widows and 
orphans were even well paid (for their property), it would be difficult 


‘their estate, and addressed Sir John Davis in the manner shown. 


laced au elegaut ot- | great Minister of your honourable nation. 


“ Dated at Hong Koug, May 25, 1847.” 


Remarks of the London Times on the above documents. 


It will be recollected that the late operations in the Canton river, and 
the negotiations consequent upon them, were followed by proceedings’ 
for erecting British warehouses and residences at Honan—a measure 
which has since appeared in the highest degree objectionable to the 
Chinese population, and which drew from the “ gentry and elders” of 
the district that memorial which our Plenipotentiary declined to receive, 
and which appeared at length in our columns last week [and ia the 
Albion of 28th ultimo}. The private petitiun which we publish to-day, 
embodies an individual case of tae grievances and apprehensions ex- 
pressed in the public memorial, aud will perhaps carry all that superior 
weight and instructiveness which such examples are said to 
above wholesale or indefinite generalizations. The firm of Tangwan, 
ouly six-and-twenty years inferior iu antiquity to our own Twinings, 
drove a very thriving business with the Company’s ships during the 
reign of Kiug George Il. The founder of the house, however, differed 
in this from his respected prototype of Devereux-court—that he applied 
the funds amassed during his own career to the purchase of a lauded 


} maintenance for the widowers, widows, and orphans of his remotest 


posterity in compound accumulation. He bought some ground by an 
ancestral temple at Honan, the produce of which was to supply the sacri- 
tices and subsist the indigent of his family for all generations. The re- 
spectable represe! tatives of this stock, whose names head the petition 
in question, were mach alarmed at the prospect of a compulsory sale of 
The 
Plenipoteutiary’s reply will be found annexed, and it will certainly im- 
prove his credit for moderation at home, as it must, we should think, 
have calmed the appreheusions of the natives abroad. 

Judging from the spirit of these and previous documents, it appears not 
unlikely that the Chinese population have been wilfully deceived as to 
the nature of our intevtions, aud the temper of our actions. The British 
merchants are strongly interested in obtaining the accommodation of 
ground at Honan, for which they are willing to compensate the owners. The 
treaty of Nankiu provided for tue desired concessions as to sites, &c., with 
a reservativu in favour of the proprietors’ tree will far more liberal than 
that indulged by railway acts among ourselves, Had the execution of 
this treaty at this particular port been looked to at the time, the fresh 
recollection of recent events would probably have secured the due fulfil- 
ment of the promised accommodation. But such feelings have now, per- 
haps, a little worn off, and tue prejudices of the Chinese have revived to 
the utter negation of their concessions. The public memorial, which we 
priuted last week, though couched in plausible terms, and based on appa- 
rent priuciples of equity, was, iu point of fact, for allogether shutting us 
out from Our anticipated privileges. It was stipulated by the treaty that 
the English should reut sites, but that in the selection of such sites, due 
regard should be had to the feelings of the Chinese, and thut the one party 





fur them to go elsewhere to obtain a livelihood ; whilst nothing remains 
to them but to cultivate the fields in person that are before the ancesto 
rial temple, and thus maintain themselves. 

** We are aware that the Plenipotentiary and Great Minister issued a 


should coven4sut not todemand unreasonable localities, aad the other not 
to exact exorbitant prices. Now, the memorial of the elders says at once 
that the people ask no price whatever, and will not prt with their land 
| at all, asserting that in so doing they are not “ exacting exorbitant prices,” 


proclamation desiring the inhabitants quietly to go ou with their respec- | whereas the Euglish, by importuning for the sites, are “‘ outraging the 
tive trades. This sufliciently coaviuces us that you are actuated by love | feelings of the people —a line of argument which it is eusy to see must 
aud benevolence, and your extreme kindness intluences the people, and | ead in relieving the English from all benefit of the treaty. This general me- 
causes every one to remain quiet in the enjoyment of his property, thus | rial Sir Jonny Davis decliued togeceive, but to the particular petition 


ive illuintuations ever witaessed appeared from the shore, and this was 
produced simply by lighting a few candles in each of the windows of the 
town of Dertinouth facing the harbour. The position of the town, on the 
side of a very steep hill, the parallel lines of streets, one almost upon the 
other, and the narrowness of them, appeared, when their windows were 
thus illuiaiuated, as one magnificent gallery. The candles were kept 
lighted tov inany hours, and up to miduight handreds of the towasfolk 


having a never failing support. 

“We have now heard some confused rumours that the land on the 
premises before the ancestorial temple, as well as the recently reclaimed 
sandy ground, are to be bought. Still we ought to remark, that this 
place extends far into inhabited villages, and is not in immediate connex- 
ion with the river, HH this spot is really wanted, all our kindred will be 
deprived of their abodes. This would also not be in accordance with 
were still paddling ov theriver. All was husked, however, on board the | the previous proclamation to the people, ordering them quietly to go on 
squadron, but only for a short time, for long before Ccaylight next morn- | with their respective trades, nor would it answer our constant expecta- 
ing, the bustle had again commenced, and at four o’clock the steam on | tion that (the purchase) could not take place. Our families in the vari- 
board all the ships was fizzing away as if each vessel was impatient to be | ous houses, on hearing of it, were exceedingly terrified, and induced to 
off. A few minutes after the signal was given to weigh,and with | address this petition to your Excellency, humbly hoping that you will 
show us extraordinary benevolence and kindness, and grant us the favour 
of not losing the resoarces for defraying the sacrifices of our ancestors, and 
with nota ripple ou the sea or a murmur on the shore the Royal sq ua- tb egg Fem eens i fl mene Power ad ora Lp and 

. m . ’ o Wass a ‘ — > 
dron cleared the barbour’s mouth under a Royal salute from the Castle, | great ee nee y depend, and we shail ever lee gratified lor your 
t steered a course , ~h; 2 Scilly : ;: wher , = : =! : 
pre meet sight seonoeda pea hata up ynatl cea Islands, where they * Whilst presenting this at the tribunal of the British Plenipotentiary 
: , aud Great Minister, we trust that the prayer will be granted. 


Among other things which the Marquis of Abercorn has provided for 
the comfort and convenience of her Majesty in enjoying the sublime ; 
scenery with which the neighbourhood of Loch Laggan abounds, is a | 
very splendid rowing-boat, which his lordship has had constructed by 
Mr. Thompson, of Rotherhithe. This boat is 32 feet in length and 6 feet 
in breadth, is intended to be rowed by six men [bat is double banked), , i : 
and will afford suitable accommodation for eight persons. She is so con-' TeP!y to the elders of the Pwan family in the locality of Honan. It is 
structed as not to draw more than 12 inches of water when filled. She | Pltiu from your statement thut all the late ferment has arisen entirely 
is diagovally built of mahogany, of great strengthfyet of perfect symmetry. | from malicious persons spreading false reports, aud from mutual ignor- 
A superb awning of rich green silk is fitted to this splendid boat fixed on | #¢e ef cac h other's meaning. : : 
solid burnished brass rods On the bows, on each side, the heraldic|. “ Whatever lauds or houses are rented in China by the English must 
bearings of the noble marquis, with the ribbon of the Garter, and withits | be by amicable agreement with the owners, and according to the laws ot 
motto forming its oval margin, and surmounted by a coronet, are finely China. This has been invariably done at Shanghae aud the other ports, 
painted, and oneech of the blades of the well-made oars, which are paiat- and also at Canton, from the first. Why should there now be any 
ed vermilion colour, a do! phin is neatly executed, and the corners of the change ' Iwill take care that no Englishman shall attempt to take au 
square part of the landles are covered with gold. This costly and beau- | ineh of your land by force; and if families wish to remain ou their natural 
tiful boat is worthily calculated to float on Loch Laggan the person of | possessions, they must not be molested. Still less is there any desire to 
our Island Queen. . | violate ancestral temples. But both at Honan and along the other shores 





‘A morn as fair as ever summer knew, 
And breeze as soft as ever sammer breathed” 
) 


dred, re: pectfully thus petition. 
* Taoukwang, 24th year, 4th month. (May, 1847.)” 


REPLY OF SIR JOHN DAVIS TU THE ABOVE, 





* The sons and grandsons of the late Tangwan Firm, and all their kin- 


“Sir Joha Davis, Her Britannic Majesty’s Plenipotentiary, gives this | 


of the individual Pwaws family, which was presented tive days after, he 
at once replied, aud his arguments are not devoid of reasou or force. 

Pe positively disclaims all inteution whatever, on the part of the Bri- 
tish, to take forcivle possession of any site, estate, or abode; and states 
in distinct language that if any parties absolutely refuse to dispose of their 
laud, their pertinacity must remain unmolested. But he adds very sensi- 
bly that the assertion of any such determination, or the allegation of any 
such pretext as touching the whole of the ground of the district, must im- 
p'y rather acombination to keep out the British altogether than a sincere desire 
to retain certain estates. Though the “ orphans” quartered on the land of . 
Honan do seem almost as nuimerous as they must needs be in that more 
northern province of the empire, where the ingenious natives are said by 
historians to spend the:r lives and earn their livelihood by perpetually 
undergoing capital punishinents as substitutes for others, yet there must 
be some acres uncharged with the sustenance of so destitute afry. There 
must be ground somewhere along the banks of the river which may be 
exchanged for a lucrative consideration without injury to the owners. 
The petition for a particular property was admissible enough, but the 
memorial against aay settlement whatever in the locality implied, we 
fear, a very troublesome and unfortunate perversion on the part of our 
customers, f 

—_——_—-_———— 


MR. DISRAELUS REMARKS AT THE BUCKING.- 
HAMSHIRE ELECTION. 


Mr. Disraeli presented himself, and was received with very loud 
cheering, accompanied by hisses and groans. After some preliminary ob- 
servations, which were repeatedly drowned by iaterruptions, he said he 
was not going into Parliament to oppose the present Government. He 
coutinued:— 

“ | showed that during the last session of Parliament, when I gave them 
a hearty, though humble, support, not oaly on several occasions, but [ be- 
lieve ou almost every imporiant occasion during the session. I am per- 
fectly willing to admit that | was one of those who did support them ia 
the creation uf uew bishops—(Cries of ‘Shame!’ aud much groaning). 
Gentleman, | am proud that I did assist the Government of the country 
in fultilliug a legislative euactinent which the honour of the Parliament of 





According to present arrangements her Majesty may be expected in of the great river of Canton there must certainly be vacant spaces which 
the Clyde on Monday. As no place in the kingdom is better calculated | te owners would wish to receive a rent for, because lauds built upon 
for an aquatic display than the Firth of Clyde, and as one half of the po give a better rent than if lying unoccupied. The numbers of the EBuglish 
pulation of Scotland can by a few hours’ travel reach Greenock, the pa- have increased with their trade, and 200 of course caunot find room where 
thering, it :nay be sately stated, will exceed everything of the kind that | 100 were weil accommodated. ‘The great Emperor of your honourabie 
has ever hitherto been witnessed in Scotland. A fleet of Clyde steamers nation has agreed by treaty to let them make agreements with Chinese 
are to be expecially engaged for the conveyance of the thousands whe | proprietors for lands and bouses, and the people of Canton should not 
will avail themselvesof this opportunity of giving their Sovereign a loyal | combine to oppose the wishes of their own Sovereign. 
and hearty welcowe. y ad . “Some of the English merchants object to the Honan locality, others 

The G Examiner says—“ Some time since Mr. James Burn’ (of have already for some time rented warehouses there by the river side. 
the firm of Messrs. G. and J. Burns) was officially requested to furnish in- ; Why should you object to their renting more warehouses, if the villages 
formation regarding the west coast, and Mr. Burns accordingly for warded | 204 families are not disturbed? You ought to consult together and pro- 
to head quarters asketch of the various localities which were worthy of a | pose some places to the mandarins where the Euglish can occupy land 
visit fram the sovereign, Soon after Mr. David Hatcheson, of the above | by the river-side. ‘Phe business can then be arranged, aud ail things pro- 
firm (the same gentleman who lately accompanied the Grand Duke Con- | ceed iu tranquillity; bat if there is no mutual accommodation, how is any 

good object to be effected 7 


stantine of Russia in his aquatic tour,) proceeded to London, and thence, 

upon special invitation, to Osborne House, to give further details and “ Besides the mistake as to taking land by force, another has arisen 
more minute information. The arrangement is, that her Majesty will | concerning the measurement by the surveyor. I directed the British 
visit the Firth of Clyde, and may be expected there on Monday. The Consu! to let the surveyor act in conjunction with the Chinese officers, 
Royal syuadron will then sail to Greenock, and her Majesty will thence | but the consul, supposing I wished the surveyor to return unmediately to 








go to Dambarton, and sail up Lech Lomond. Provost Denny. of Dum- } his busiuess at Hong Kong, sent him to Honan, without the concurreuce 
barton, has re« ! official iutimation that the Queen contemplates visit | of the Chinese oflicers. Hence a portion of the late agitation. 
ing the castle, and pro eeding to the loch by Balloch. Mr. Denny's “ Having now made known your true meaning in writing, 1 am able to 


private wharf in the bend of the Leven, within only abuut 200 yards of | reply to it, but without mutual communication false rumvurs are dissemi- 
ine romantic citadel, is the spot fixed on for ber lauding, as having the nated. You ought on all occasions of difficulty to impurt your wishes im- 
greatest depth of water Her Majesty will, however, pay a visit to Brod. | mediately to the Consul, and then we shall understand each other. 

rick and Lamiash, in the island of Arran, proceeding afterwards through “T likewise hope you will exhort your people to behave civilly to my 
the Kyles of Bute aud up Lochfine, to lnverary, and up to Lochgilphead, countrymen when they meet them. By mutual courtesy the people ol 
where the sovereign will land and pass along the Crinal Canal in one of the two nations will be daily more friendly to each other, Amuug both 
the vis els belonging to Messrs. G. and J. Burns, while the Royal yacht | there are ill-disposed persous who write anonymous papers, and dissemi- 
will proceed round the Mull of Kintyre to Point Crinau, whence her | nate falsehood, and hence troubles are promoted. As you say your ap- 











Eugland demauded, even though the interests of the country did not ab- 
sulutely require it—(Groans and hisses), On, then, I understand that 
there are gentlemen present who are of opiuivn that a state should not 
fultil its obligations. Now, | have generally found that persons who are 

of tuat opinion are persons who are also of opinion that an individual 
may take advantage of the same licence—(‘ Hear,’ and cheers. A Voice: 

*No’). The orator who cries‘ No’ represents a monosyllable, but at the 

satue time a very important one; and he would probably be puzzied if I 
} asked him to maintain before us, with the power of argumeutation, the 
vpin.ou he has just given—(Cheers). 

“Itisail very weil lor you to sueer at the bishops, ninejout of ten of them 
the sous of the people, niue out of ten of them men who by their learning 
aud energies have placed themselves in that hereditary assembly where 
otherwise tue sons of tue people might not be fouud—(Cheers). It is all 
very weil for you to come bere and repeat the exhausted commonplace 
aud traditiouary uonseuse of abygone age. But we are not to be bul- 
lied by you, aud preveuted from expressing our opinions (Cheers and 
groans). ‘This is the orator (pointing to a person who was particularly 
vociferous)—tlis is the orator who represents liberal opinions—[‘ Hear’ 
and laughter). But L still will maintain my popular priuciples; and when 
a gentleman, who addressed us at some length, aud with great ability, 
| suid that he hoped all mea would eventually be of the same mind, I beg 
to ubserve that L think there is a better security for human happiness and 
political success than that, end that is, that there should be a free inter- 
cliunge vol 1deas—a litthe more of that tree trade in kuowledge and argu- 
{ment which you have not permitied here to-day—(‘Oh, ob,’ and bis- 
-e.)—when your most brilliaut rbetoric is a howl. aud your happiest re- 
partes a hiss—|Cheer-). * im o 7 18 1, fur one, wiil give that 
guvernmentuot ouly an unpartial hearing, but, as far as | can judge of the 
tendency of their acts bitherto, an earnest support. (A voice, * You 
want a good place.’ ) 1 cau assure wy friend who tells me tiat, that the 
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way to geta good place is not to support a minister, but to oppose him manly course in assuming a just and proper responsibility, was such as 


{bear and laughter). “ * * My hon. friend—I may now say my hon. 


i t this isa season when,| Taking isws view the genius of the Texians and the people of the 
pre a eke bg rede ten propel Joe a epicit is al- | United etna sili ideutity of character, and the proximity of the two 


i . quick.’ ) Speak quick! Itis very easy for you to 
a can A tga cals Be. z sonped monosyllable (loud cheers and 
laughter). Bat when! speak I must measure my words. lhave to open 
reat thick head (laughter). What I speak is to enlighten you. If 
po like you, you will leave the place as ignorant as you entered it 
(renewed laughter).” 
a 


PRIVATE HISTORY OF THE ANNEXATION OF 
: TEXAS. 
Letter from General Houston. 


Huntersvitie, Texas, July 18, 1847. 

‘My Dear Sir.—Within a few days I have seen a letter im the Weekl 

Dhion of the 12th ult., over the signature of ex-President Tyler. If it 
were not for some facts stated in the letter, demanding, a8 | conceive, 
geome nvtice from me, I would nottrouble you with this communication: 
of, if the facts stated were not material to the truth of history and the 
character of those who at the time were the chief functionaries ot the Tex- 
an Government, I should feel it less incumbent on myself to solicit some 
explanation of the facts alleged. The statements emanating from so high 
and respectable a source are well calculated to enforce them upon the 
minds of readers as authentic, and not as matters arising from the misap- 

nsions of truth. se ; 

‘The ex-President, when stating the reasons which induced him to pro- 

the subject of annexation to Texas, amongst others, says : ; 

Nor was it until I received auéhentic information that other natious 
were exerting all their efforts to induce a course of action on the part of 
Texas, at war, as J firmly believed, with the permanent interests of the 
United States, that I gave directions to my lamented friend, Abel P. Up- 
shar, then Secretary of State, to break up and scatter to the winds the 
web of their intrigues by a direct proposition for annexation.” — : 

At seems from this position assumed by Mr. Tyler that he either im- 

i the authorities of Texas were favourable to those intrigues, and 
were willing to compromise her rights and interests as a nation, or that 
they could not perceive the force and eifect of the wen wuicH WAs WEAv- 
ING anouxD aER Destiny! Now, either inference would do injastice to 
her character. Tie authorities of Texas had relied for years upon a plain 
and frank proposition for annexation, and had hoped to ibe met by a cor- 
dia! and manly acceptance. They were disappointed. Texas was treat- 
ed with coldness, reserve, or palpacle discouragement. Iu this condition 
of our affairs common sense, without uncommon sagacity, suggested the 
only feasible plan to attain the desired object, avd that was, to excite jeal- 
ouey and alarm on the part of the politicians and people of the United 
States iu relation to the future commercial and political connexions of 
Texas with European nations. ‘This was easily accomplished—by treat- 
ing with silence all the charges which were made by editors of various 
newspapers in the United States. 3 

The Chief Magistrate of Texas was charged with “ treason”-—selling 
T'exasto England—subsidizing her to France ! and in a short time “ astound- 
tng disclosures” of allthesetransactions would take place !”” All these charges 
remained uncontradicted by the journalsof T'exas, and the effect was ali that 
could be desired! Jeulousy towards England and France was awakened. 
This begat excitement, which originated phantaises and conjured up notions 
of intrigues, which had existeuce only in tmagination. 

The tacts, as well as the diplomatic currespondence of Texas in all 
these matters, will vindicate those engaged iu the administration of the 
government, as well as the representatives of foreigu nations. 

Mr. Tyler further says, in reference to the measure of annexation : 
“Nay, i may go even further, aud declare before the initiative was 
taken ; and when the preliminaries were nearly all arranged, their com- 
pletion veing alone prevented by the death of Mr. Upshur, and the ap- 

ointment of an adjuuct commissioner to Mr. Van Zandt, by Texas,” 
be. From this it might readily be inferred that obstacles had been inter- 
to a conclusion of the preliminaries, by the appointment of an ad- 
janct commissioner, by Texas. No steps were authorised to be taken 
by auy agent on the subject of the proposition. Previous to the propo- 
sition by Mr. Upshur, through Mr. Murphy, U. 8. Charge d’ Affaires, Mr. 
Van Zandt had been instructed to make known to the Government of the 
United States, that the proposition for annexation was no longer open for 
discussion ! 

This, no doubt, in connection with the proclamation of an armistice be- 
tween Texas and Mexico, and corroborated by the authentic information re- 
ferred to by Mr. Tyier, caused the direct proposition to be made for 
annexation. 

In December, 1841, the Executiv@of Texas found the country sur- 
rounded by, and involved in the most intricate and perilous difficulties. 


To redeem the nation it was necessary to accomplish one of three objects, | 


aod he designed his plans accordingly. His first object was to obtain 
annexation. Ifin that he did not succeed, his next was to secure the in- 
dependence of Texas, by the recognition of Mexico; andif he should fail 
in these, the third was to form a treaty with some power, defensive 
against Mexico. 

In advancing his policy, his first movement was to send a minister (Mr. 
Reily) to the Dnited States with instructions to present to the Govern- 
ment at Washington, the subject of annexation which had lain dormant 
for three years immediately preceding that period. These instructions 


were carried out in the best manner by Mr. Reily, but met by discour- | 


agement on the partofthe Government of the United States. In 1842, 
Mr. Reily resigned, and Mr. Van Zandt was sent on in his stead, when the 
proposition for annexation was renewed. ‘The renewal of the proposition 
was heard, and met with habitual apathy! About this time the causes 
which I have allvded to began to operate, while there were means usedwhich 


infased into them new lite. The success of the measure of annexation | 


depended upon the internal political condition of the United States, and 
wot upon any intrigues of foreign powers, or of Texas. 

Accusations have been so frequently made aguinst the authorities of 
Texas indirectly, and agaiust the representatives of foreign governments 
directly, that | have felt myself imperatively called upon to avow to all 
who feel an interest in learning or embracing the truth in regard to this 
matter, thai there never was any intrigue connected with Texas and other | 
powers, nor was thereewer any foundation for such a charge (though often re- 
sérated) onlyin the feverish excitewscal of heated fancy, ur the mischievous de- 
signs of the wicked. 

J feel constrained to say thus much in vindication of myself and friends who 
were aclors with me, and who sustained me through the period alluded to, as 





well as therepresentatives of other goveruments who rendered us kindness, with- | in a Colonial Legislature, would be tantamount to a surrender of the ad-| Connolly caught him off Parsons. 


out Sever proposing aught which could embarrass or de, 
of her veriest tribulation. 

So much has been said in relation to annexation—the policy of the 
measure—the causes which produced it—those who br ought it about— 
and those who effected the great result—that I shall indulge iu one re- 
flection, as Lhops it may uot be uecessary fur me ever to say more ou 
the subject. 

The Executive of Texas was not moved by the “direct proposition tor 
annexation,” but by the pledges given to him by Mr. Murphy, Charge 
@’ Affaires of the U. States. Before au adjunct commissioner was appointed 
by the President, pledges were demanded by him of Mr. Murphy, based 


apon Mr. Upshur’s letter, that a military and uaval force of the United | 


States, sufficient for the defence of Texas, should be placed atthe disposi- 
tion-of the President, and held subject to his orders. This was as far as Mr. 
Murphy felt authorised to go in this matter. Upon this, the Executive of 
Texas waived other demands which were, that in the event of a failnre on 
the part of the Government oi the United States, to consammate annexa- 


tion, after negotiations were once open between the two governments, | 
she should be bound to guarantee the independence of Texas, or enter into | 


treaty defensive against Mexico. These demands were waived for the 
Byosent, with the assurance, that previous to opening negotiations at 
‘#shington city, these pledges should be given tu Texas, through her com- 
Mussioners, or the matter was to rest, as nothing less than a perfect guar- 
antee for the security of Texas, would be satisfactory to the President. 
in November, 1842, the United States, England and France hadall been 
invoked by Texas, and requested to act jointly, or severally, in produc- 
mg peace between Texas and Mexico. Texas found these powers all 
equally well dispused to leave her to her fate, rather than risk anything 
im her behalf. Onthe 1 t 
she were not dealt fairly with by others.—Thi scertainly left no web of in- 
to scatter to the winds. , 
Tae object of all men should be to reprehenJ in others, what is wrong 
im itself; or, in truth, to impute whatever deserves rebuke; but to charge 
either aations or individuals with faults or crime 
cause it is palatable to amorbid taste which m 
6u ited to the intelligence of the ee! 
I: affords me pleasure (80 far as | was connected with the transactions 
of that day) to assert that | was delighted whe 


- 


cial “initaitive’ in the measure of aunexation. 


s which do not exist, be- 
ay prevail for a time, is not 


u Mr. Tyler took the offi 
i thought his bold and 


should characterise the head of a great nation. 


' nations, it was most uatural that they should become united. For years, 
| neither political party of the United States was willing to rely upon the 
| measure for political capital. Texas had been urgent in her importuni- 
ties for annexation, but they were disregarded! Gen. Jackson's letters 
brought the subject before the American people. They took it up as a 
people’s measure, not presented to them by politicians, for it was of too 
great magnitude to be wielded by anything less than the masses of the 
two nations. In their action, the people gave a happy illustration of | 
the genius of our iastitutions, and of the omnipotence of their voice, in 
important matters touching the public weal! Gen. Jacksou’s influence, 
arising from his wisdom and fervid patrivtisia, led the way, and gave 
more direction to the measure and to American feeling, than all other 
men. Others followed where he led. The subject was of such grand 
import in the United States, that, like Aaron’s rod, it swallowed the rods 
of all political sorcerers; and while it advanced the prospects of many 
able men on one hand, who supported it,—on the other, like the destroy- 
ing angel, it carried destruction On its wings. It unmude and made the 
great men of America. It fixed the great seal to Jackson's achievements. 
I am truly your fellow citizen and friend, Samuert Houston. 
To Col. F. L. Hatch, Editor of the Texas Banner. 
—— 


CANADA.—THE POST OFFICE, 


The following communication from Lord Craxricarpk, the Post-mas- 
ter General, to the Lords of the Treasury, in regard to British North 
American Postage, will be read with interest as being likely to form the 
basis of the future rates in these Provinces. 


To the Right Honourable the Lerds Commissioners of Her Majesty's Trea- 
sury. 
My Lorps,—I have the honour to acknowledge the various communi- 





September 


with respect to the British Packet Postage, and the uniform inter 
Colonial rate of two-pence. 

These three are in my opinion the main conditions which would ba 
insisted upon, if the control of the Mother-Country over the Nort 
American Office is surrendered. I take leave also to suggest that th 
maintenance ofa uniform system and rate of postage throughout the 
North American Provinces is highly desirable. Under the present yp. \ 
rangements this great advantage is enjoyed in these colonies, and great | 
inconvenience may result from the introduction of different systems, al. 
though upon this point we can hardly expect unanimity on the part of the 
different Provinces. As regards the rates, itis obvious that an uniform 
rate throughout the four Provinces must be the most equitable, and by 
far the most convenient that conld be adopted. 

It will be for her Majesty’s Government to determine whether these 
questions should be decided at home and at once, or shall be left to the 
discretion of the Colonial Government. | hope, however, that the British 
principles of weight and the scale by which additional rates are calcula. 
ted, will inno case be abandoned. 

Under the arrangements which I have proposed, the Packet Postage 
belonging to the United Kingdom, and which in the lower Provinces 
has been applied towards the general expenditure of the Department 
will of course be remitted home to the Mother Country, and it will be- 
come necessary to settle with Canada, the principle ou which the tran. 
sit Postage due to the United States for the conveyance of the British 
Mails through that territory should be defrayed, although it seems to me 
the most eligible course would be, that it should be paid in equal propor- 
tions hy Canada, aud by the United Kingduin, as Lua not prepared to 
recommend that an additional rate should be levied upon the correspond 
ence to cover the charge for transit. Arguments may be adduced to 
show that the administration of the Colonial Post Ottice by the Depart- 
ment at home, is that best calculated for the interests of the Colonies 
and for those ofthe Mother Country ; but for reasons L have ventured to 





| state to your Lordships, Iam of opinion that, with a large deticiency 


of revenue, it would be difficult to continue the control of the 
Post Offices of the Nurth American Provinces in the hands of the Post 





cations from Canada and New Brunswick, which were forwarded to this 
office on the 3rd, 14th, and 31st ult, respectively. 

During the last two or three years, propositions of a similar nature, 
from the North American Provinces, for reduction of postage, have reached | 
this country, and have been referred to this Department; but my prede- | 
cessors, from an apprehension that any considerable diminution in the, 
rates of postage mustoccasion sucha loss in the revenue as would leave | 
an amount insuificient to cover the expenditure of the department, have 
not felt themselves justified in recommending the adoption cf any of the | 
measures suggested. That there were reasonable grounds for this ap-| 
prehension | have little doubt, especially as the Commissioners of Post | 
Office Inquiry in British North America, in the report which they made 
in December, 1841, unequivocally expressed the opinion that a great re- | 
duction in the rates “must necessarily bring the receipts far below the 
expenditure of the Department.” 

Looking, however, to the anxiety which is so generally felt through- 
out the North American Colonies for a reduction in the present rates of 
postage chargeable upon Inland Letters, [ do not think it advisable iouger 
to withhold the measures so strongly urged by the several Legislatures, 
especially as the Colonists express a disposition to make up the deli- 
ciency of the Post Oflice Revenue from the general texation of the Pro- 
vinces. 

Whether the higher rates mentioned in the Addreas from the Canadian 
Legislature, or such as are at present in force inthe United Kingdom, aud | 
which Sir Wm. Colebrook thinks ought to be extended to New Bruns | 
wick, shall be adupted, in either case the reduction will be very large ; | 
and as it must inevitably occasion a serious deficieucy in the Postage 
Revenue, | deem it my duty to point out to Your Lordships the coucla- 
sivu at which I had arrived, that under the existence of such a deficiency, 
the attempt to retain by this Department the control of the Post Office in 
the North American Provinces would be productive of much inconve- | 
nience, and of irtitation, and that it would be preferable to place the | 
management of the postal arrangement at once iu the hands of the local 
Governments. 

It is true that in one case the Provincial Legislature has offered to gua- | 
rantee the payment of the sum to meet the expenditure of the Depar:ment, | 
aud it is nut improbable that a similar undertaking might be obtained | 
from the other Provinces. But however excellent aud sincere may be the 
disposition of the Colonial Assemblies to carry such guarantees into exe- 
cution, I cannot shut imy eyes to the probable consequences of a depen- 





} 





Master-General of the United Kingdom, and I take leave to recommend 
the subject to the consideration ol Her Majesty's Government as being 
of very great importance. 
(Signed) CLANRICARDE. 
General Post Office, 18th August, 1846. 
—= = 
CRICKET MATCH IN CANADA. 
‘yom the T'oronto Herald. 


The Cricket Match betweeu Eleven Gentlemen of Upper Canada Col- 
lege, and Eleven Gentlemen of the Province (U. C.) came off Tuesday 


| last, on the Toronto Club Ground; and, after a highly iuteresting and 


closely contested trial of skill, and some as good play as was perhaps 
ever shown in Canada, the College Eleven came off victorious by 23 
runs. 

it rained heavily the previous afternoon, and some fears were enter- 
tained that the weather would prove unfavourable for the game; but 
fortanately these apprehensions were not realized, for the day was as 
fine as could be desired for the purpose, and the rain so much improved 
the ground, as to put itin the best possible condition for Cricket. 

Every exertion had been used, on each side, to bring into the field as 
good an Eleven as could be assembled; and we think it may justly be as- 
serted that such another two and twenty could scarcely be brought to- 
gether iu Canada. Of the two sides the Province was perhaps the must 
successful in getting together itsstrength, baving of course a much larger 
number to pick and choose from in case of disappoiutment ; while on the 
partof the College the absence of the two H’s (Messrs. Heward aud 
Helliweil) both crack players, caused its eleven to be less complete than 
was expected, although their places were ably occupied by others. The 
sides were, however, well matciied—the College had the best bewling 
aud we think fielding, but the Proviace was decidedly superior in bat- 
ting. The Province Eleven comprised Messrs. Holmes and Cubitt, 
(Darlington) John Wilson, (Guelph) Hamilton and Hale, (Hamilton) 
Corrigal, (Cobourg) Girdlestone, (Thornhill) Orris, (Holland Landing) 
and Messrs. Maddock, Tully and Lord Malden, R. B., (Toronto.) The 
College Rieven included Messrs. H, J. Rattan, (Cobourg) Saddler and 
D. Crooks, (Hamilton) Connolly, (Montreal) aud Messrs Baron, Phill- 
potts, Barber, Pursons, Muttlebury, Robinson, and Patrick, ( Toronto.) 

The Province Eleven won the toss and put the College in, Messrs. 
| Ruttan and Robinson opening ths game against the bowling of Messrs. 


dence upon them by this office. { Maddock and Hamilton. Atter some neat play from which singles were 


ln a Department like the Post Office, diilerences of opinion must ne- 
cessarily arise between the Colonies and the authorities at home, as to 
the regulations upon which it should be conducted, the extent of accom. | 
modation to be given, the amount of the salaries to be paid, aud, above 
all (in a new country in which the Post Office is expected to atford the | 
means of extending civilization, instead of as at home tollowiug in its 
train), as ty the principle upou which new and frequently expensive 
| Posts should be established. There isno more fertile source of couten- 
tion in the North American Assemblies than the establishment of new | 
Posts; and ifthe means of extending such Posts throughout the Colonies 
were provided by fands not of the Post Office, but granted froin the ge- 
neral Colonial Revenue, however well administered the Departmeut | 
might be. I fear it would constantly Le subjected to accusatious of favour- | 
itism and of undue influences. 

Even now the disposition to call in question every arrangement made 
by the Post Office in the North American Provinces is so strong, that | 
virulent terms of abuse are employed against the Deputy Poatmaster- 
General for carrying out measures which have been expressly authorized | 
by this Department; but with a deticiency of revenue this feeling would | 
be much strengthened. It would be only reasonable to expect that the | 
Legislative Assemblies would endeavour to ascertain whether by a re-, 
| arrangement of the Posts, and other alterations iu the administration, the 
deficiency could not be diminished, and whether greater economy could 
not be introduced with respect to salaries. Under the influence of the | 
same feeling, the emoluments of one Jostmaster might be raised, those | 
of another diminished, and the whole administration of the Post Office | 


| 


scored, and a fine hit by Rattan for 4, the one got his leg before wicket, 

| and the other was cleverly stumped by Corrigal. Ruttan was succeced- 
/ed by Phillpotts, who went to work iu good earnest, making runs fast, 
aud Parsons having taken Robinseu’s place, these two promised to give 
plenty of work tu the scorers, bat Phillpotts was given ont for one 
leg before wicket, after scoring 19 in good style, and shortly after Mad- 
duck iound the way w Parsons’ bails justas he was getting into good 
batting. Mr. Barrou came next, but alter two tine hits, one of wnich 
scored 3, he was well caught 1a the long field by Orris Mr. Connolly 
then putin an appearance and batted in beautiful style, making his hits 
clean and well, aud sending the ball to all parts of the field, until after a 
fine innings of 25, among which were a four, two threes, and six twos, he 
was brilliantly stumped by Corrigal. Mr. Barber came out with a 
round O, having taken liberties aud gone out of his ground to one of 
Maddock’s slow “ tices,” and got stumped out accordingly. Mr. Sad- 
dlier batted very steadily for some time, butat last was tempted to hit 
round at a leg ball and lost his wicket in consequence. Neither Mr. 
Vatrick nor Mz. Crooks added materially to the score ; aud Mc, Muttle- 
bury, who went in the last bat, had no chance of scoring. The In- 
nings, including 5‘byes, amounting to 83. 

After a short interval the Province Eleven commenced their Innings by 
sending in Messrs. Girdlestone and Holmes, to the bowling of Messrs. 
Parsons and Ruttan. At the beginning of the game Ruttan gave three or 
four wide balls and he was changed for Burron, but shortly after Mr. 
Holmes was bowled by Parsons for one run, and his place filled by Mr. 
C.Hale. Some fine battiug tock place, and the two held together weil, 








would practicaily be made dependent on the anuual scrutiny and vote of ; but scoring slowly until Mr. Girdlestoue was neatly caught in the slip by 
the Assemblies jealous of the powers of a Department nominally exempt-| Parsons off Barron. Mr, Tully came next and his first hit was a four, but 
ed from their control. Nor should it be overlooked that each member | after scoring two singles he got his leg betore the wicket and had to 
would have the strongest local interest as regarded the extension of the make way for Mr. Willson, who, with Mr, Hale, kept the game alive until 
Post in this county or township, as well as the araounts to be expended | the latter put his leg in the way of the ball and was given eut, making 
for Post Ottice purposes in his own section of the Provinces. | room for Mr. Maddock, who showed some pretty play, be and his com- 


vart of Texas, this looked like fair dealing, though | 


| I entertain, therefore, the ceaviction that any measure producing such | 
| a deficiency in the post office revenue as would be provided for by a vote | 


thiuk that alarger reduction of rates ought to be granted, 1 aim of opi- 
nion that it is better that the Postmaster-General should resign his con- | 
trol over the lost offices in those Colonies at once. deem it, however, 
| practicable and very expedient to accompany this surrender by certain | 
| conditions, and by a demand that the Colonial Post Offices shall be con-| 
| ducted on such principles as will still retain in effect a great portion of | 
| the advantages of a central government. 
| I beg leave tu suggest that the North American Post Office should be 
admmustered on the following principles, aud that no bills of the Provin- 
cial Legislature which are not conformable with them should receive the | 
assent ef the Imperial Government. 
First—That no transit postage shall be chargeable on letters forwarded 
| between any of the North American Provinces, for the cost of couvey- 
ance through any one of those Provinces. : 


| half ounce shali still remain in operation as regards letters traas:nitted 
| in the British Mails between the United Kingdom and the North Ameri- 
can Provinces, and that the same uniform rate slially»be extended to the 
correspondence of those countries with which we have postal conven- | 
tions, in case such countries shall establish packets of their own, and Her 
Majesty’s Government should demand in their favour the concession of 
such a privilege. Of course in the event of an uniform internal rate of 
| less amount than two-pence being adopted for Provincial letters, the 
| benefit should be given to the correspondence of the United Kingdom, 
| and the foreign couutries alluded to. This rate should be collected ac- 
cording to the British scale. 


Thirdl¥—That the prepayment or payment on delivery of postage 


| 


shall still remain optional with respect to the correspondence wansmitted 
between each of the Provinces re spectively, buat that each Province shal! 
keep, as now, the amount it collects, in order to avuid complicated ac- 
couuts and hie wy expenses for exchanging offices, for the purpose of as- 


certaining the annual revenue to which each is entitled tor the xnpaid 

letters which it transmits to either of the other Provinces, and for the | 
1 . " . 

pavd ietiers received from those Provinces for delivery. With respect 

to the correspond “nce trausmitted between the North An can lro 


vinces and the United Kingdom, and that forwarded through the Unit 
| Kingdom, a similar optional payment shall still remain wherever it 
; 


| practicabie, but the existing tiodes of accouut shall be retained both| 


Secondly—That the uniform internal Colonial rate of two pence the | 


panion helping on the score by ones and twos, when Barron found out 
Willson’s wicket. Mr. Orris came next, he made three singles, whea 
Lord Malden then tok the bat, slort- 


grade Texas in the day | ministration of the Department by the Postmaster-General; and as I | ly after which he lost his mate by a shvoter from Barron. Mr. Hamilton 


took the vacant place, and forthwith made strong play, hitting the ball 
away for twos aud threes, but his career was put an end to by being run 
out in attempting to make one too many, his score being 10 made by good 
resolute play. Mr. Corrigal now came in, and Lord Malden helped the 
score by several singles, but losing his partner who played a fine ball from 
Burrou into his wicket, Mr. Cubitt took the vacant pluce. He and Lord 
Malden then scored five or six, when Parsons foand out Cubitt’s stumps 
Lord Malden bringing out his bat with ascure of 9, The lunings, inclu- 
sive of 5 byes, 6 wides, and L nv ball, amounted to 69, being 19 less than 
the College. bi 

After the Innings, the two sides, accompanied by their friends, partook 
of refreshments laid out in the Club Saloon. 

Play being called, the College commenced its second Innings by send- 
ing in as before, the two R’s, Mesers. Robinson and Rattan—Messrs. 
Maddock and Orris bowling—but they soon came back again, Ruttan 
losing his wicket to Maddock by rashly hitting at a perfectly straight ball, 
and Kobinson, inthe next over, puttit:g a ball trom Orris into Hale’s hands 
at point—only one run being scored between them. Mr, Phillpotts hav- 
ing taken Rattau’s place, and Saddlier succeeding Robinson, it was 
hoped the score would improve, but Saddiier was run out with only 1 to 
lis name, and Mr. Parsons who came next, lost his bails to Maddock much 
in the same way as Ruttan had done just previously, Phillpotts in the 
mean time having scored fuur. There were four wickets down for only 
seven runs, and odds were now betted against the College. Mr. Barber 
came in after Parsons, but Phillpotts, after scoring one, was distaissed, 
Urris Laving iusludated a slivuter into Lue Wit ket—35 wickets fur 8 runs! 
aud the Province Eleven of course all looking happy! Mr. Barron occu- 


pied the vacaney, when fortanately he and Barber got inio good batting, 


aud ran ap the score to a high fi rure—Barron Intking 22 by fine strong 
play which a very clever catch by Lord Malden put a stop to, und Barber 
scoring 30, when he was neatly caught by Corrigal behind the wicket. 
The addition of 52 thus made to the score came in good season, as the 
wickets of Messrs Conunylly, Patrick, C is, and Muttlebury—whoe had 
igain the ill luck to go in last, and thas lost a!l chance of a score—tell for 
ix runs—making the innings amount to 69, which, with 88 tle first 
innings, gave 2 total of 157—Ileaving the Province to make 82 to win. 
Che Province began its second ini s bysending Messrs. Holmes and 


Tully to the wicket. Mes-rs. Parsous aud Barron bowlin; Tally, aiter 
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a. A 
et iene: . . 
‘aking i well bowled by Parsons, Mr. Corrigal supplying 
pains 0 Oe some goed play saneed but Holmes, misjudging a short 
~ i t his chance,—the ball, which was well fielded, getting first to the 
vioket, and he had therefore to make way for Mr. Hale, between whom 
led who an play pees bo a to- 

ime, adding to the score by very fine hits, until Barron 
a Sorrieal (who put A on the score) by taking off his bails, Mr. 
Wils n came next, but Barron soon found vat an opening to his wicket, 
a Mr Maddock was called for to take the vacant place, which how- 
jo h . did not long occupy, Barron again getting a ball into the house. 
Sir, Het ilton then ‘faced ale, and as in his first inning, he at once set to 
ae crelntett both indeed doing their best to win, as the score will 
as gh hag however lissolved the connexion by getting a ball up 
9 t Hale’s off stump, after he had scored 14 runs in his usual graceful 
spotter) % style. Mr. Girdlestone was the next, and, soon after, Ham- 
= y st his wicket in trying a short ran; but the ball was well fielded 
vii bowler Barron, who reached the wickets and put them down be- 
pu qo batsman could regain his ground—much to the satistaction of the 
i oe of the College, who did not seem at all to like the determined 
a. which Mr. Hamilton hit the ballaway. Mr. Orris then came im. 
re shortly after, Girdlestone was caught by Connolly at midwicket off 
Pa ‘sons—and Lord Malden, who took his place, met witha similar fate 5 
f or, after scoring four, he was also caught by Connolly at midwicket olf 
Parsons. Mr. Cubitt came in the last bat, bat he had no chance of “o4 
ina, as Connolly again distinguished himself, and ended tie game, by 
catching Orris at midwicket off Barron. The score of sips ientage a 
65, which, added to the secure of oe first, made aa bos ot ie Col- 
‘ sfore winning this highly interesting mateh by “ao 
" Aegerinan one a held =, of this being one of the finest rm 
of Cricket ever seen on the Toronto ground, have beeu abundantly ve : 
ized, for almost every one we have heard speak of the gh come pry - 
terms of commendation; and the College have reason to be proud o : 1€1 
success against so strong and well-selected a field as was opposed to — 
It gives us pleasure to add that the match was respectably, as we - 
numerously attended. There were several jadies present from Guelph 
and Hamilton, who, to their honoar be it said, came on purpose to Png 
ness the game; and the ladies uf Toronto, we rejoice to say, also gmaee 
the occasion—a goodly number of carriages, laden with the a 
fashion of the City—being assembled. ‘Ihe lookers-on appeared to take 
a lively interest in the proceedings, and the encouragement thus a 
to the game cannot fail to produce an excellent effect in forwarding the 
Throngh the politeness of Major Esten, the Baud of 
the Rifle Brigade was on the ground towards the close of the afternoon ; 
and, by their delightful strains, greatly added to the interest of the occa- 
sion. The following is the score:— 


UPPER CANADA COLLEGE. 


wicket, al " ; 
and Corrigal a rivalry preval 


ist Innings. Runs. | 2nd Innings. Runs 

. H. J. Rattan, L. b. W. bd 

eae éjuk anaes gs meses 5 bd Maddock .....-..-....- anckall 
. B. Robinson, st. Corrigal, bd ; 

: mat ce snuaet 6 ct. Hale, bd Orris,......---- ----1 

Phillpotts, L.b. W. bd. Madduck 19 bd Orris.....--- +--+ --+--++-++-? 

B. Parsons, bd Maddock.....--- 8 bd Maddock........----------- l 

Barron, ct. Orris, bd Maddock...6 ct. Malden, bd Corrigal-..----- 29 

Connolly, st. Corrigal, bd Hamil- ; 

* a EL, SST WEE ee eee ee re re 
Barber, st. Corrigal, bd Maddock.0 ct. Currigal bd. Maddock... -. ..30 
Saddlier, bd Hamilton..........- i aay Os 6 cake oe Ve eccescted nen 
Patrick, bd Lord Malden.......- 3 LL. b. W. bd Hamilton.........-.-2 
David Crooks, ct. Cubitt, b Ham- 

GO sesaweses saaeetende eases OD Bem OBBicic x <ccntnce cdtecee aneses 1 
Muttlebury, uot out........-.-.3 Not out..........--- pedenseoutn 0 

Byes..5 Byes.......... ga 0bntepncecccdes 2 
88 69 

88 

TetGlsccsce sada Wank Gs sencehvese Genny 


UPPER CANADA. 


1st Innings. Runs. | 2nd Innings. Runs. 

Mr. Girdlestone, ct Parsons, bd 
ee aa Sig ad ones 6 ct. Connolly, bd Parsons......-.-- ; 
Holmes, bd Parsons....-.. apenas DS BOB oc cot ccakcs ob puss ccssée 4 
~ Hale, L. b. W. bd Parsons.......- 6. bd Parsons..s<ce..-0- oceeeeond 14 
*Tully, L. b. W. bd. Parsons....-.. ey ee eer o8 
John Wilson, bd Barron......... O We ORs ndctcaneeeisace cageee 
Maddock bd Barron...........-- ee ee eee ree i 
Orris, ct Connolly, bd Parsons...8 ct. Connolly, bd Barron...--..-..-.- 2 
Lord Malden, not out......-..-.-.. 9 ct. Connolly, bd Parsons........-.-. 4 
Mr. Hamilton, run out.......... 10 BRU ONS is sé 6d} csv ece ce wien se 
Corrigal bd Barron.......--.-- ~~ 6&0 Se er eee lt 
KF. Cubitt, bd Parsons.......- sce « BOR GIR iin ced seedes cewexsoeesan 0 
Byes 5 Wide 6? a me rs c 
‘ No Ball 1 ‘ 12 Byes 8 F Wide 1 ) 
69 65 
69 
WOME scp s veces be eeease etswevees 134 

oi 


OPENING THE RIVER ST. LAWRENCE. 
the Montreal Herald. 

We had the pleasure of conversing some days ago, with a gentleman 
who had recently been in England, aud who, trom his official situation, 
had excellent opportunitics of judging of the opinions of the Imperial 
authorities on the subject of the Navigation Laws, and the free naviga- 
tion of the St. Lawrence.—With reference to the last question, he in- 
formed us that he had no doubt it depended upon curselves to ask and 
have the desired concession. The opinion is uow confirmed by the pub- 
lication of the following document, addressed to the Board of Trade by 
the Civil Secretary. ‘By this time, the representation from the Cana- 
dian Legislature will have reached Earl Grey, and we have little doubt 
will be attended to. The complexion of the new House of Commons 
bids fair to settle the general question of the Navigation Luws, in a 
similar manner : 


From 


Crivu. Secretany’s Orricre, Montreal, 27th Aug., 1847. 

Sta,—l am commanded by the Governor General to state to you, for 
the information of the Board of Trade, that His Excellency has received 
a communicction in reply to his Despatch, forwarding to Lord Gray a 
Copy of the Memorial of the Board, which was presented to His Excel- 
leucy onthe 15th March last, aud in which the Memorialists invite atten- 
tion not only to several measures relating to the Fiscal and Commercial 
Regulations of Canada, which it is the peculiar province of the @anadian 
Legislature to deal with, but also to the advautages which, as the Memo- 
rialisis contend, would result trom a modification of the Navigation Laws 
of the United Kingdom, and from the removal of the restrictions at 
present applicable to the Navigation of the St. Lawrence by Foreign 
V essels. 
Earl Grey states that the topics which the Montreal Board of Trade 
have urged in that Memorial in such forcible and appropriate terms, will 
receive the most attentive consideration; but that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are not enabled at p esent to enter into any discussion respect- 
ing the efiect of the Navigation Laws upon the Trade of Canada, as they 
have not yet had auy opportunity of reading aud considering the evi- 
dexce whic! was taken by the Committee of the House of Commons, 
1ppointed during the late Session, to enquire into the expediency of mo 
ditying those Laws. In the meantime Earl Grey has caused this Memo- 


the part of the Provincial Legislature, of its approbation ana concur- 
rence. 


called upon to give an account of their stewardship in no very cere- 
monious terms. spe : , — . 
or goabout his business, for John Bull is not in a humour then “ to| nial Secretary, to the Governor-General, stating in substance that, if the 
On the late occasion Lord Palmerston was put, Canadian Legislature will express a desire that the trade of the St. Law- 
through his facings at Tiverton by a radical gentleman connected with | T°¥® be thrown open, the desire will probably be granted. To this im- 
portant fact we can add another: viz. that the Canadian Legislature did, 
Mr. Harney accused his lordship of every crime in the calendar, and towards the close of the Session recently terminated, make the request 
the accused found it necessary to reply and defend himself, which he did asked for by Lord Grey, and that not a doubt remains of the navigation 
in a masterly speech which occupies five columns of the London papers. | of the mighty St. Lawrence being opened to American vessels im- 


His Lerdship kept his temper, and overwhelmed his opponent with inim- | mediately. A coloay of Gceat Beitaia would seem to enjoy more pri- 
At the end a vileges than Great Britain herself. 


siand any nousense.” 


The Alviow. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, Your most obedient humble servant, 
T. E. CAMPBELL, Major, Civil Secretary’ 
F. A. Wirson, Esq., Secretary of the Board of ‘Trade, Montreal. 


K xchange at New York on Lon«ton, at 60 days, 108 @ 108 1-4. 


CER AMBION. 








NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 1847. 


THE ENGLISH ELECTIONS. 

The last arrival did not bring us a complete list of the new House of 
Commons, although the elections had all but terminated. We received, 
however, abundant details of the proceediags at the polls at various pla. 
ces, inany of them containing the usual amount of amusing incidents on 
such occasions. The English public generally extract a good share of fun 
out of every election. hilarity in fact being the prominent feature. A shin- 
dy now and then occurs when the contest is severe, but the mischief is 
comincnly limited to a few thumps on the head, and a great many panes 
of broken glass, for an English mob never carry knives, dirks, or pistols: | 
John Bull’s weapons are those which nature gave him, and the fist breaks | 
no bones. 

If the candidates are clever men, fluent speakers, aud keep their 
tempers, the hustings will afford more amusement than any theatrical 
stage in the country, for in such cases the candidates are brought face 
to face with the electors; and if they have served already, are often 





In his replies the candidate must speak out like a man, 


5 


the press, of the name of Harney. 


itable ridicule to the great delight of the lieges present. 
the speech Mr. Harney betook himself to flight and was heard of no more, | 
and his lordship was re-elected almost by acclamation. The mirth of the | 
scene was complete. 
rather difficult to do when a man loses his election. 
shake hands with bis successful opponent, Lord Ashley; abused his 

former constituents, accusing them of ingratitude. This of course { 
brought upon him the gibes and mock symputhy of the sweet voices be- | 
low. He should have imitated Lord Ashley on a former election, who | 


Ashley being a tory. He had, he said, “ received many compliments in | 


the course of that meeting; one gentleman had called him a long-nosed 


; : : a3 j 
ment I will say nothing, because that is a matter of tact; but as to the | 
rascal branch of the subject, I trust that is a matter of opinion.’ 
Mr. D’ Israeli, at the Buckinghamshire election, was much annoyed by a | 


noisy person in the crowd who was particularly insulting. The author | 
of Vivian Grey is never at a loss for words, and understands the art of 

abuse in all its phases, to which Sir Robert Peel can feelingly testity. | 
The English elections exhibit the liberty of speech in the most practi- | 
cal point of view. ‘The opportunity it gives to the electors to call their 

We have seen a chief minister 

of the crown, Lord Palmerston, called on to defend his political life for ' 
the last sixteen years, on the mere accusation of a newspaper reporter. 

Nothing can be more beneficial or conducive to public liberty and good 

government, thau this plan of bringing the people and their members 

together, face to face. 
to it. 


representatives to account is admirable. 


No system of ballot-election can be superior 


There is another practice in the working of the British system of go- 
vernment, that is beyond all praise, we allude to the interrogations of the 
All the Cabinet 
Ministers have seats in one or the other House, aud any member has the 
right te put such questions as he pleases to the Minisfers touching the 
afiuirs of the State; and the Minister is bound to answer, unless he de- 
clares that his reply will be injurious to the public service. ‘Thus if the 
public mind be uneasy in respect to any particular subject—if it be sus- 
pected that the government be not dealing fairly by the people—that 
wars or war taxes be contemplated and that the state is in danger, any 
individual member can,we repeat, immediately demand such information 
aud explanations as may satisfy the enquirer and appease the public mind. 
In a country where such a beantiful system prevails pure and genuine 
liberty cannot be far distant. 
Briton may be justly proud. 


Ministers of the crown when Parliament is in session. 


It is indeed a system of which every 





Annexation of Texas.—We give room to-day to the somewhat remark- 
able letter of Gen. Houston, describing the plan by which the annexa- 
tion was brought about. Without making any general observations on 
this letter, we must beg to express our, satisfaction at the pointed denial 
that the British or Freuch governments were intriguing to gain any im- 
proper ascendancy in the affairs of that now defunct Republic. 
cau forget how much obloquy was cast on the British government, and 
how personal were the insults daily offered in the newspapers to the 
then British Minister, Captain Eliot, for imputed acts, of which the late 
President of that Republic now declares him to be perfectly innocent. 
Nothing could be more absurd than the notion that 
veted Texas. 


Few 


Great Britain cv- 
Great Pritain bas alreagy more conquests, acquisitions, 
and territories than she knows what to do with, and would gladly get 
rid of some of them. Texas, asa British province, would Lave been 
useless, for it offered no points of defence, possessed no fortresses, or 
strong places, nor even a harbour that would admit a large frigate. 
Being a couutry without timber, without being able to furnish a spar to 
a disabled vessel of what value could it be to a maritime power five 
thousand miles distant ? 
lumns of the Albion. The whole story of British intrigue, we are now 
told by Gen. Houston, was fabulous. 


All this we pointed out at the time in the co- 


A similar alarm is subsisting in the miuds of many persons, in regard 


to the alleged designs of Eugland on Cuba. Apart from the improbabili- 





rial to be laid before the Committee, in order ihat, in cousidering the 
mportant subject submitted to them, they may be aware of the views 
eulertained by the Montreal Board of ‘Trade. 
With regard to that par tof the memorial which relates especially to the 
navigation of the St. Lawreuce by foreign vessels, Earl Grey states that 
although this question is connected also with the geucral laws of n Liga. 


tion, ItLmay p haps be possible to deal with it separate ly , and to « oimply 
wholly or partially with the application of the memorialists, even though 
it should be decided to leave the rest of the navigation law untouched. 


The very fact, however, of this being a peculiurly Canadian question, 
and as such, adinitting of a separate sulutiou, renders it more than com- 
monly important that the sense of the Canadian Legislature aud of the 
inhabitants of the Province should be clearly ascertained before any at- 
tempt is made to effect a settlement of it; and, way b 
the consideration justly due to the body from which the Memorial pro- 


however great 


ceeds. Her Majesty’s Goverument would not feel justified in coming t 

any final decisiun upon a que tion so materially atlecting, not only the | 

Foreign relations and the Commerce of the Empire at Jar ey but also 
especia! fiscal interests of Cauads, without a formal expression, On 


ty of England entert ining such designs, let us look at some of the diffi. 
| culties that stand in the way of such a project. If Englund should ac- 
| quire Cuba she must 
| Without compeusating the owners of the slaves, a3 was done in her own 
Are then the 

pared to pay ten millions sterliug more tu: 
| not. , 


instantly abolish slavery; and to abolish slavery 
islands, would be foul injustice. people of England pre- 


We think 


suciia purpose | 


fhe wealth ef Cuba consists chiefly of sue if Cuba were a British 





colony and slavery abolished, her sugar production would be at 
end, for it is notorious that emancipated name will not work at the 
laborious employment of producing that article. lo seize 1d | 

|C iba in opposition to the wishes of France, Spain, and the | 
| States, would be a somewhat formidable affair. Ten regiments and 

| toy pe. _ ors db req — Are the people of Eugland pre] a 
| pear she Cost of such wu duubtiul crusade? If Cuba has now ar 


other powers. 
tish provinces at 74 per cent ; and the Colonial Parliaments have lately 
been authorized by the Imperial Parliament to repeal, or modify any duties 
imposed by the mother country that may be found Lurthensome. 
neither derives a revenue from her colonies nor monopolizes their trades 
but on the contrary imposes on herself the task of protecting them from 
| her own resources, Surely England hag not much to gain by acquiring 
more colonies under such a system. Cuba might rather seek England, 
than England Cuba. Cuba, with nine millions of revenue at her own dis- 
posal and free trade with the rest of the world, would soon be a place of 
some consequence if the matter of slavery could be got over. 


which gave rise to the utinost delight an 


tants from either side of the straits, who were desirous of beholdin 
had received the benedictions of the patriotic portion of the mob, Lord , paying homage to their Sovereign. Her Majesty, who was on 

seemed deeply gratified with the animated scene, and acknowledged the 
| warm greetings of the — in the most pointed manner. In one 





of nine millions, how long would it keep up to that point, after the intro- 
duction of emancipation, and the indolence on the part of the negroes 
which would be sure to follow it? 


But be the revenue what it may, it would not add a‘farthing to the 


British Treasury, since it is now a principlein the British colonial system 
fur all revenues raised in a colony ¢o be disposed of in that colony, for the 


beneyit of the colony, and by the colonists themselves without the interference, veto, 
or control of Great Britain. 


nies, and Cuba could not be made an exception. 


Such is now the practice in all British colo- 


Even the cost of the fleets and armies employed in protecting the co- 


lonies is borne by the British Exchequer, for the duties levied by the 
acts of Parliament, called the Imperial duties, go to swell the colonial cof- 
fers. 


The British colonies, moreover, enjoy free trade, or nearly so, with 
American manufactures are now admitted into the Bri- 


England ther 


Even in this day’s paper we give a despatch from the Postmaster Gen- 


eral, the Marquess of Clanricarde, in which a wish is expressed that the 
North American colonies should take the management of the Post-Office 
into their own hands. 


Also a despatch from Earl Grey, the chief Colo- 


We should think that half the nations 


in Christendom would be desiruus to become British colonies. 





The Queen's Visit to Scotland.—We have given some particulars of the 


Mr. Roebuck, at Bath, did not keep his temper, which we admit it is | Royal excursion. Amoug the many pleasing items in the British papers 
' He refused to! We find the following. ‘The Prince of Wales, it should be remembered, 
has been regularly entered as a midshipman in the Royal Navy. 


An incident occurred while the pare pores was lying at the Garth, 

enthusiasm amongst the loyal 
The Fairy was surrounded by boats filled with inhabi- 
and 
eck, 


North Britons. 


boat, nearer to the Royal yacht than the others, was a gentleman who ad- 


rascal.” ‘* Now,”’ said his lordship, ‘‘ as to the nose part of the compli- | dressed Lord A. Fitzclarence, and sta:ed the great delight the assembled 


multitude would experience in seeing the Prince of Wales. The desire 
was immediately communicated by his Lordship to the Queen, who, fall 


| of smiles, walked to the side of the vessel, and Lord Adolphus then lifted 


the youthful Prince of Wales on to a side seat, and in fall view of the en- 
thusiastic assemblage. This was the signal for tremendous cheering. 
The little Prince, “ doffing his glazed hat,” bowed his acknowledgments. 
In attire be was quite a miniature British tar, dressed in blue jacket, 
white trowsers, and ‘‘ nor’ wester.” 





* 


,” We beg to call attention to some fresh documents from China. The 
reply of Sir John Davis to the Honan people, and the remarks ofthe 
Times, throw much light on the subject. The Chinese are endeavouring 
to get rid of the obligations of the treaty by a side wind. The treaty 
provides that the English shall have land for their buildings by buying it 
from the people; butthat the people are to charge a reasonable price. 
They get rid of this by refusing to sell at all! 

Opera.—We are happy to announce that Mr. Manvers, the fine tenor 
singer, formerly in this country, is about to return and will appear at the 
Park Theatre. He will be accompanied by Miss Brienti, a prima donna of 
undoubted ability, and who has been offered, as we are assured, an engage- 
ment at LaScala, Mr. Manvers will bring with him Giubelei, brother 
of the celebrated bass of that name, also known here, who possesses a 
voice of superior quality even to that of the late vocalist. This company, 
we understand, will produce several new, as well as standard operas, in 
their English versions. 





Plate of Queen Victoria.—Those of our subscribers who wish to see the 
effect of colouring on this beautiful embellishment of the Albion, can be 
gratified by calling at Plambe’s Gallery, corner of Broadway and Murray 
street, where there is one of these plates coloured by Mr. William H 
Butler, who has evinced great taste and skill in his execution of the sub 
ject. —_— 

From the Courier and Enquirer. 
New York, 9th Sept., 1847. 
CIRCULAR. 

Dear Sir,—We regret to inform you that, owing to the recent failure of 
some of our correspondents in Europe, on whom we have a large amount 
of Bills rauning, we feel it incumbent upon us, both from a sense of duty 
and as anact ot prudence, to suspend our payments. 

2 Very respectfully yours, 
(Signed) PRIME, WARD & Co, 

The firm of Prime, Ward & Co. is composed of Mr. Edward Prime, 
Mr. Samuel Ward, and Mr. John Ward, who was also a partner of the 
tirm of John Ward & Co. Hence the following notice and advertise- 
menut:— 

Notice. —Joln Ward this day retires from the firm of John Ward & Co. 

New \ork, 9th September, 1847. JOHN WARD. 


Notice.—Mr. John Ward having this day retired from the firm of John 
Ward & Co., the business will be continued by the subscribers, the re- 
maining partners of that firm, under the firm of Ward & Co. 

‘ WM. G. WARD. 
NATHAN T. CARRYL. 

New York, 9th September, 1847. 

The suspension of Prime, Ward & Co. is what the Circular states—an 
act ofprudence—of honourable precaution—rather than of present neces- 
sity, as ro bills from Europe were returned upon them by the last packet, 
and their engagements on this side, until the period when the next pack- 
et is likely to arrive, could, it is believed, have been readily provided 
tor. 





NEW WORKS. 


Chambers's Cyclopedia of English Literature, part 16. Published by 
Gould, Kendal and Lincoln, Boston; Burgess, Stringer and Cu., New 


! 


| York. This is the concluding number of this valuable work. The whole 
| of the numbers may be obtained at the low price of Four Dollars. -It is 
| a library of itself. 

. Nights, part 4. Pablished by Fraucis and Co., New York. The 


preseut number is equal in beauty of embellishment and typographical 
<ecution tu the previous ones. 


laint Heart Never Won Fair Lady. A comedy in one act. By J. R- 
Pianche. No. 63 Modern Standard Drama. New York, Messrs. Berford 
ind Co., Astor House. This elegant little comedy of Plauche forms the 
| conclad number of the sixth volume of the Modern Standard Drama. 
| itis enriched with a well executed portrait of Sir Edward Lytton Bul- 
wer, with an accompanying biographical uvotice of this distinguished 
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writer. The sixth volume elegantly bound is now ready for delivery by 
tke publishers, Mesers. Berford and Co., Astor House. 

Louis the Fourteenth and the Court of France. Harper and Brothers. 
We have just received from the publishers the 5th part of this charming 
book, than which we scarcely remember to have met with a superior 
for interest and attractiveness in incidents and events. 

Sketches of Natural History. By Mary Howitt. Harper and Brothers. 
Everything that emanates from the gifted pen of this pleasing writer for 
youth, is sure of proving acceptable. The numerous engravings wili also 
sell the book. 

Elementary Course of Geometry. By Charles W. Hackley, 8.T.D., Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and Astronomy in Columbia College. Harper and 
Brothers. This, though avolume of no more than two hundred and 
twenty pages, furnishes the most complete system of purely elementary 
Geometry that can be found in any single treatise in any language. It is 
compiled from the wide field of German, French, and English text books 
and journals, moulded and modified to suit the taste of its learned author, 
who has had the advantage of twenty years experience as a mathemati: 
cal instractor, commencing at the Military Academy at West Point, of 
which institution he was a graduate. A valuable featare of the work is 
in the exercises, interspersed from the commencement, for the purpose 
of bringing into play the student's original powers. It is a book, we think, 
that will be bailed with pleasure by teachers and pupils. 

A Text Book of Natural Philosophy for te Use of Schools and Colleges. 
By John Williem Draper, M.D. Harper aud Brothers. This is au excel 
lent book for elementary instruction in natural philosophy. it supp! ies 
a want beginning to be generally felt, in consequence of the rapid intro 
duction of novel inventions—to which special atiention has been given 
in ite pages. Its arrangement is different from that which usually ob- 
tains in works of its class. Its etyle is very clear and simple, aud special 
pains have been taken to present the subject in such a way as to enlist the 
attention and interest of learners. Draper’s chemistry, prepared upon 
the same general plan, has been almost universally introduced into the 
schools of the country, and we cannot be mistaken in the belief that this 
work will meet a similar honourable distinction. 


Cases Illustrative of the Beneficial Effects of Ether. By Alexander E. 
Hosack, M.D. This is a pamphlet describing six cases in which Dr. 
Hosack has employed Ether in his surgical operations with the best and 
most striking effects. One was a case of amputation of the thigh ; two of 
extirpation of female breasts; one of hernia, and another of litho 
tomy. All the cases did well, and the patients felt no pain. In his 
remarks at the close of the pamphlet, Dr. Hosack expresses a decided 
opinion that the wounds heal with more facility where either has been 
employed than before the introduction of that powerful agent. 


THE DRAMA. 


Park Tureatre.—Mr. Forrest resumed his engagement on Monday 
Evening, and was welcomed by a densely crowded audience, with even 
more than the usaal demonstrations of applause. We have seldom seen 
him play Othello with such care and discrimination as he evinced 
throughout the whole of his performance on Monday Evening. We have 
always considered Othello to be Mr. Forrest’s greatest Shakspearian el- 
fort ; the character sv completely approximates itse f with his distinctive 
style. 

In the earlier scenes he looks so perfectly the ‘* noble Moor ;’’ he 
throws himself so completely into the confiding, generous, and tender 
attributes of Othello, that he leaves little to be desired in presenting the 


Iu the portrayal of the conflict between 
love and jealousy, and in the final developement of the deadly passions 
excited in Othello’s breast, Mr. Forrest certainly stands at presevt with- 


very ideal of the character. 


degrade the drama in the estimation of its best friends and supporters. 
It is no wonder, that the more refined and critical portion of the com- 
munity have transferred almost their exclusive patronage to the lyrical 
drama, which has advanced in perfection, in precisely the same ratio 
as the legitimate drama has declined. 

Mr. Collins commences an engagement on Monday next. His mirth- 
stirring performances will prove an agreeable change after the continua- 
tion of tragedywe have had for the last four weeks. We understand Mr. Col- 
lins will produce during this engagement a new drama written expressly 
for him—any novelty at the Park will certainly be acceptable. We trust 
the piece may not be ruined by inefficient repressntation. 

Otympic THeatre.—This establishment will open on Monday next 
for the season. The interior of the house has been entirely re-decorated 
and embellished. We perceive that Messrs. Chanfrau, Cunningham, 
and Arnold, supply the places of Nickenson, Walcot, aud Fenno. Miss 
Taylor returns to her original position. 


Cuatuam Tueatre.—Mr. Walcot and Miss Clarke are transformed in- 
to “srars,” and are playing with success at this establishment. We 
cheerfully admit the claims of these popular favourites, but we are sorry 
to see them transferred from the scene of their former triumphs. At the 
Olympic they were invaluable iu their separate lines, and in the round of 
characters they there assumed. As “stars,” and in the higher walk of 
the legitimate drama, they canuot maintain a position equal to the one 
they have givenup. The Chatham, however, has been crowded with de- 
lighted audiences during their engagement, and that is proof sufficient 





| of their powers of attraction. 


Casitt GarpEn.—Signor Villarino may congratulate himself upon the 
success of lis experiment in converting this establishment into an Italian 
{t is well attended nightly. He is repeating his round 
of operas to the entire satisfaction of his audiences, and we understand 
that the Signer has ellected arrangements whereby a perfect alteration 
is to be effected in the Saloon and stage, so as to convert the building 
into a commodious and well appointed theatre, to be ready for the re- 
ception of the troupe next summer. 

The opera of Romeo and Juliet was announced for Tuesday evening 
last, but in consequence of the indisposition of Signorina Tedesco it was 
postponed until Friday. We shall notice its merits iu our next numbe r. 

—_—@———— 


POSTSCRIPT. 
MEXICO. 

Highly important from the seatof war. Two great battles under the 
salle of Mexico, between Scott and Santa Anna. Complete over- 
throw of the Mexicanarmy. Sueing for peace. Hostilities suspend- 
ed. Mexican Congress convoked to open negociations, &c. 

The special and extraordinary overland express for the New York 
Herald reached Philadelphia early in tho muruing, will the uiust import. 
ant news that has yet been received from Mexico. The express was 
arranged at a great expense and has been kept ia practice for nearly a 
year, for the purpose of bringing the latest war news to this office. 

The news now received is as follows : 

On the 3d inst, the New Orleans Picayune received by express the 
following highly important information, wiich arrived by the steamboat 
Fashion, which left Vera Cruz on the 27th of August, and Tampico on 
the 29th. 

The news by this arrival is the most important that we have received 
in many mouths from Mexico. Our army has not only advanced to the 
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MES. OKILL having announced in hee recent School Circular, July 10, 1847 
_ pariure trom what has been for wany years, the School Term of her establisha 
ee “a ———— September or June 30th, mstead of, as form aa 
vm Sept. to July Sist—here presenis, to the parents znd gua) dians of “ 
the following reasons for it: 9d . —— pupil, 
1. The custom among some heads of families of spending, with their 
© he summer in the cvvatry, which, formerly limited to a few, and continued to 
short period, is now almost yeneral, and exiends, in many cases, though the entice 
mor ths of July and August, has, with it, introduced corresponding modifications in do- 
mestic and business relations of all kinds; and in none have changes, to meet this sala. 
tary habit, become more indispensable than in school arrangements; in the well-work- 
ing of which so much depends upoo keeping the classes together, to atiain thorough in 
struction, and to promote a beal hiul ematation. 
i © necessity tor a systematic and uniform course, presenting tothe mind of ipstrue- 
pupil equally a character of oneness, in which a well vefined good must be 
I : pleteness can be attained, is in no department of lite more vigent 
than in that of instruction. Without this characteristic, education loses its chef end: 
the establishment of orderly habits of mind and body, and the faculty of bending, ut pleasure, the 
powers of each to the will, How far unbroken atiendance upon schoul duties, until their 
completion, must t-nd to fix these habits, and to prevent the ‘ormation of their OPppo- 
sites, and particularly of the one most fatal to the comfort of the individual as well as o¢ 
others— sultoriness—need not be insisted on with any well-infi rmed person. 
3. The bond of sympathy between iustructor and pupil, which, although to some it 
may seem ot minor consideration, is of truly great importance, both to moral and intel- 
«ztual development, is greatly strengthened by the iwo remajning together during the 
entire course. if the pupil knows she may be taken from school at apy moment, and 
the instructor has the same prospect, the one is k+pt in a state of mind the least teach- 
able, and most unfavourable to steady apvlication, whilst the other is as naturally ren- 
dered anxious, lestthe solereward that can compensate for the wearisome toil of teach- 
ing, the conscioasness =f having been instrumental in fulfilling ue hopes of parerts, by 


presenting to them a wel™trained mind, may unthioki 
ame pon ba ’ y thiakingly be snatched away when 


No8 Chaton Place, New York, August 5th, 1847. 
FF" School will be opened Weduvesday, September 1, 1847, 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
‘A SAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW aND THE ORPHAN.’ 
(EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) 
CAPITAL £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000, 


Besides a reserve fund (from surplus premiums) of about $185,000. (Par 
invested in the United ea : Creetiat the-caplead tp 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Evq., George-st., Hanover-square, 
Chairman ofthe Court of Directors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LUCAL DIRECTORS, 
(Chief Uffice for America,74 Wall-st)—New York. 
Jacob Harvey, Esq.,Chairman, Jas. Boorman, Esq., Gorham A, Worth Esq 
fohn J. Palmer, Esq. George Barclay, #a., Samuel M. Fox, Es Kal 
Jonathan Goodbue, Esq., Samnel S. Howland, Esq., William Van Hook sq. 
and C. Edward Hanicht, Esq. 5 4 
EDWARD T, RICHARD-ON Esq., General, Accountant. 
Pamphlets, blank forms, table of rates, lists of Agents. &c. &c., obtained at the Chief 
Office 74 Wall-st, or from either of the Agents throughout the United States, and British 


North American Colonies. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
tor the United States and B. N. A. Colonien 


FEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS,—T1 sail on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th 
of every month 
This line of pckets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punciua ly from New York 
on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th ofevery morth, frome London on the 5th, 13th, 2st, and 28th, 
and Portsmouth onthe Ist, 8th, 16th,and 24th, of every month throughout the year, 


;Days of Octting from New; 
York. | 


Northumberland, R. H. Griswold,|Jan. 8, é 
St. James, ; « 3 } 
Toronto, I. Pratt, | #8 " 
Switzerland, A. T. Fleicher, |Feb. 1, 
Mediator, D.L.Stark, | “ : 
Quebec, J. H. Williams,} " 
Victoria, E. E. Morgan, ! 24, ’ ts 
Independence, W. R. Bradish,/Mar. 1, Nov. 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, “ 8, se 
Wellingtou, ©. Chadwick, | “ 16, 
Marg. Evans E. G. Tinker, | 24, 
Prince Albert, IF... Meyer, ‘April 1, 
Ame. Eagle J.M.Chadwick,, * 8 
Rob’t, Peel, D. Chadwick, | 
Westminster, H. R. Hovey, | 
Gladiator, R. L. Bunting, | 
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aug 28. 
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ondon. 
3\Feb. 28, June 28, 
16\Mar. 5, July 
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These ships are ail of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced nave 
gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c.,are of the best de 
scription, 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, foreach adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vesse!s will be re sponsible for any 
letiers, parcels, or packets, sentoy them, unless regular Bilia of Lading are igned theres 
for. Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 76 Soub-sreet, 

GRINNELL. MINTURN & CO 74 Sonuth-st. 
and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 


13, 
21, 


“‘ 


May 1, 


sept il, 1847. 





City of Mexico, but it has had two eugagements with the enemy, close 
under the walls of the city, aud defeated them. 

The Mexicans have been brought to terms, and now supplicate a sus- 
pension of arms—and Gen. Scott has granted it. 

The Mexican Congress has been convoked to take into consideration 
Mr. Trist’s propositions. 

The news was received in Vera Cruz, on the evening of the 26th ult., 
by an express courier from Orizaba, who brought down the following 





out arival. The overwhelming madness of this revenge, and the in- 
tensity of his hatred, are given with a force, majesty, aud truthfulness 
that set criticism at defiance; simply, because the acting approaches su 
closely to the terribly real as to overthrow all objections based upon the 
conventional rules of art. 

Nor are the cemorse and despair of Othello less powerfully, or less truth- 
fully depicted by Mr. The combination of love and hatred | 
which the Poet has so exquisitely co-mingled in Othello, even in the | 
deepest movods of the Moor’s jealousy, are thrillingly embodied by Mr. | 
Forrest. We used to miss these delicate distinctions years ago, in his) 
personation of the character, when our recollection of the elder Kean’s | 
beauties in these points was fresh in the memory. But Mr. Forrest 
now leaves little to be improved, even in these most discriminating 
touches of this perfect creation of the Poet. 

On Monday evening he marked, with even more than his usual dis- | 
tinctness, these peculiar delicacies of the character ; and that, too, with- | 
out abating “ one jot” of the general keeping of his performance, ex 
cepting, perhaps, in the interview with Desdemona, where he iterates 
the demand fur the handkerchief. 
in comparison with his original conception, owing to the tone of subdued 
and reproachful tenderness he threw into his repetition of the request. 
The famous description and charge respecting the handkerchief was de- 
livered, however, with an intensity of feeling and sublimity incompara- 
ble for its expressive fidelity. 

Mr. Forrest has appeared, during the week, in Metamora, Macbeth, | 
and Spartacus, terminating his engagement last evening with his benefit. | 
We cannot accord to his Macbeth that high praise we so readily yielded | 
to his Othello, We hold that where the physique predominates in ay 
actor, as it does in Mr. Forrest, parts, exhibiting one fixed, of predomi- 
nating characteristic, are better adapted for the display of such actor's 
powers. The conflicting and eutirely opposiie feelings under which 
Macbeth struggics throughout the whole play, render this part one of| 
the most difficult of all Shakespeare’s characters, Hamlet, perhaps, ex- | 
cepted. The vacillating struggles between ambition, conscience, and | 
the supernatural urging of what Macbeth believes to be the decrees of 
fate, are not grasped with sufficient distinctuess by Mr. Forrest. 
character is not individualized in his hands, although the strong passages 


Forrest. 


The effect of the exit was here tame 
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The 
are given with an energy and power sufficient to render this one of his | 
striking personations. 

It is painful to apply the strong censure we are absolutely compelled 
to do, on the cast of these Shakspearian plays, in the present day. In 
the minor characters especially, it amounts to a positive infliction, to sit 
out an entire performance, and this too, in the representation of an 
author, whose inferior characters speak language, which for its fitness, 


; i bet 
its adaptedness to the persons represented, and the beauty of its poetry, | 


is scarcely inferior to that given to the leeding personages of the drama. 
Audiences do not go to the theatres nowadays tu enjoy Shakspeare ; 


it is to see some favourite actor, in the prominent parts, and they bear as | 


they best may, the infliction of foul murder, exhibited by the subordi- 
nates of the scene. Is not the taste of the age deteriorated by this 
desecration of one of the most refined and intellectual sources of 
amusement? Has not the drama fallen into comparative neglect, since 
the introduction of this star system? Has not the dignity of the stage 
become almost a thing that was, since the histriouic ranks are crowded 
with pretender. , who have scarcely known the elements of their language, 
and who possess barely talent enough to make respectable mechanics? 
Managers, too, are equally reprebeusible; depending upon the transient 
or enjuring popularity of a star, they form stock companies, wholly 
inefficient to represent any one play creditably, and thereby lower and 


| 
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| also be presumed to have strongly influence 


| of Mexico. 


letter to Mr. Dimond, the collector of Vera Cruz, to whose courtesy we 
are indebted for its use :— 
Orizaba, Aug. 25, 1847. 

My dear friend :—The Mexican mail, which has just come in, brought 
the tollowing intelligence, which I copy froin the ‘ Diario Official del 
Gobierno.” [send you this by au express courier which will be with you 
to-morrow about 12 o’clock. 

On the 20th, two brigades, commanded by Gens. Valencia and Santa 
Anna, went out to attack the Americans near Luos Lianos de San 

ngel. 

Valencia’s division has been completely de/eated, and Santa Anna, 
alter the first rencontre, fell back also in disorder to the city—they im- 
inediately after this asked for a suspension of hostilities, and offered to 
hear the propositions of peace from Mr. Trist. 

The next day tye Minister of Foreign Relations invited the next Con- 
gress through the newspapers to meet for that purpose. 

These are the great facts, which, no doubt, will bring after them peace. 

Yours truly, F. M. Dimono. 

Anotber express arrived in Vera Cruz on the 26th ult., with letters 
containing the same news in substance, and the fullowing translation of 
the announcement of it in the “ Diario del Gobierno.” 

{Translated from the Diario Official del Gobierno.] 

Gen. Scout’s troops, who intended marching on Penon, turned at and 
arrived at Tacurbays. 

As soon as the news was known at Mexico, Valencia’s division went | 
out to attack the Americans at Los Llanos de San Angel, and were com- | 
pletely routed. Next came Santa Anna, with another division, which | 
shared the same fate. After some tighting, the Mexicans retreated to | 
the capital in great disorder; and such was the panic created by their de- | 
feat, that the Minister of Foreign Relations immediately convoked the 
Congress, to take into conderation Mr. Trist’s proposition. A suspension 
of arms was demanded by the Mexicans, and granted. 

The Americans are around Mexico, but had not entered the city on the 
21st. 

Such are the meagre details which we have of the important events. 
No couriers from General Scott’s army direct, have been able to get 
through, so far as we can learn,but from the foregoing statement it is | 

manilest that Gen, Scott holds the city of Mexico at his command. 

That Gen. Scott did not choose to enter the city, is manifest; he was 
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| doubtless, deterred from entering it by a desire to save the pride of the | kind. 


Mexicans, when upon the eve of important negotiations. 
It is now supposed that the extraordinary courier which left Vera Cruz 
for Mexico on the 12th, a day in advance of the regular English courier, 
was the bearer of instructions to the British Minister, to offer again his | 
mediation, and we think we may safely say that he was instructed to do | 
so if possible before’Gen. Scott entered the capital. 

We believe the instructiuns were positive, and no doubt they were | 
obeyed, leaving absolute confidence in this representation of the acts of the 
Euglish government. j 

We think it reasonable to suppose that Geveral Scott was iniluenced | 
by a knowledge of this mediation, to trust once again to the efforts of Mr. | 
Trisi to negotiate a peace, and so spared the Mexicans the humiliation of | 
the armed occupation of their capital; his characteristic humanity may } 
him to save Mexico from the | 
violence of a hostile occupation. 

We may recur to this point, and to the prospects of peace, which some 
may now eutertaiu. 

We have given none of the ramours current in Vera Cruz as to the fall | 
They are evidently founded on imperfect ramoacs of the real 

state of facts. 
The rumours circulated here] that Santa Anna and Valencia were taken 
| prisoners, we believe, are totally without foundation —N. York Hearid. 


| 





4 ee ART AND SCIENCE OF DANCING.—A Caro—Mr. W. Wuace and Daugh 
ter respectfully announce to the ladies and gentlemen of New York end Brookiyn 
that their classes tor 1847-8 will commence at Constitu.ion Hall, 
Tuesday.Uciober 15 and at Goih c Hill, Brooklyn, on Monday, October 18. Classes 
for ladies and g- nilemen at their Private Academy, 68 Sixth Avenue, on Wednesday, 
Sept. 29. Instructions given daily in ali the new and fashionable Dances and Waltzes 
at the private Academy ,68 Siath Avenue, where all information will ve given. Parti. | 
culars in foinre adverti-ement and circulars sept 11—3imn | 


t50 Bromiway, on 


srr ROMET EK.—This vateable addition to Medical Science, which we bad the plea 
sure of noticing in our Journal some short time since, bas been, we find, noticed in 
all the Medica! Journals of England, and Sir C. Soudimore’s New Work on Consump.- 
tion, illast: ated by many cases, but the most inte esting contained in Mr. Hutchinson’. 
fssay is that of Freeman the American Giant. Dr. Warrington having baw repeated 
and many applications fr the Spyrometer, will arrange and get them made fo. the 
profes-ion ifthey sead orders tobim at 218 Ninth-street. And be may be consulted be- 
twees the hours of @ and 10 daily. avg 14—t. 





} teenth Wards of the said city ; 
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GPRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN RUYAL MALLSTBAM SHIPS of 1a00 we 
and 440 horse power each. 
Under contract witb the Lords of the Admiraity. 
BREPOTRIR, coceccccdccce coccesccocecooscoseces Capt. Alexander Ryrie. 
Coledemihs 0000 ccncccccscddcnbepeveesesensots Capt Edward G. Lot. 
BURR, coccccesc Capt. John Hewiu, 
Cambria Capt. Charles H. EF. Judkins 
RAAB Bigs ccccdscsccececscesccesoctosesccceecses Capt. William Harrison. 
Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax, as follows. 
FROM LIVERPOOL FROM BOSTON 
Hibernia, on the 16th August, 1947, 
Cambria on the Ist Sepiember, 12847, 
Caledunia ‘* =619th August, 1247. Cal donia, * 16th September, 1547. 
Britannia, 4ih Septemver, 1847, j Britannia, “ Ist Veber, 1347. 
Passengers’ baggay e must be on board the day previous to the steamers sailing 
Passage money. From Boston to Liverpool, $120. From Boston to Halifax, $20 
These ships carry experienced Surgeons. o berth secured until paid tor. 
Not reight except specie received on days of Sailing. 
For freight or passage, or any other information, apply to 
D. BRIGHAM, Jr. Agent, at HARNDEN & Co’s., Nu. 6 Wali-steeet. 
ee In addition to the above line between Liverpoe! and Halifax and Boston, a com 


Cambria, on the 4th August 1847 


“ 


| tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s Government to establish a line between 


Liverpool and New York direct The steam ships tor this service are now bein built, 

and early vext year due notice will be given of the time when they will start ander the 

anew contract. The steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months, and every 

iortnight during the other four months in the year; going alternately between Liver 
pool and Hatifax ant Boston,ead between Liverpool and New York. 

fhe four Steam Ships now building are, 
The America 


r The Niaguare 


Canada * Europe. 
aug 14. 


Yew YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACK ETS—10. Froprietors ot me sev 
L 1al Lines of Packeis between New York and Liverpool bave arranged for their eal? 
ing from each port on the Ist, 6th, llth, 16th, 2lst, and 26th e every moath ; these shipe 
ucceed each other ia the following order, viz. :-- 
Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing from New 
York 


New World, Skiddy Marché, July 6, 
John R.Skiddy, Luce, “i, * i 
Fidelia, VYeaton, 16, “ 
Hottinguer, Bursley, 2i, “ . 
Roscius, Eldridge, x > ‘* 26 Mh, 
[, Wright, (o) Marshail, April 1; 16, 
Ashburton, Howland, 6 6 sé 6 21, 
West Point, (n) Allen, . “ | 26, 
Yorkshire, Bailey, “ 4 
Liverpool, Eldridge, 66 6, 
Siddons, Cobb, li, 
Columbia, Furber, if, 
Patrick Heury, Deiano 21 
S. Whitney, Popham, 26, 
Tice Vork Cropper, 

. of the West, Woodhouse, 
Sheridan, Cornish, 
Oxford, @oodmanson, Oct. 
Henry Clay, Ny “ 6, 
Waterloo, “ 611i, 
Cambridge, ** 16, 
Constitution, s Zi, 
Garrick, “ 3, 
Montezuma, Nov. I, 


Days of Sailing from 
J L. verpool. 
April 21, Aug. 21, 

. 26, oe 


1, 
21} 6 


Nov. 6 

« jj 
o 16 
oe 


Sept. Jan. 


‘ 


11 | 
16 


2! 


, 


’ 


Peabody, 
Brition, 

Trask, 26, 26 

Lowber, Mar. 1, July 1 “ 

These onige are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex 
perience. heir cabin accommodations are all that can be desited in point 6f splendole 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every descript.o . of stores o the bes 

Punctvality in the days of sailing willbe strictly adhered to. 

rice of passage Lo Liverpool,.... «$160, 

— - ‘ an from a toN York £25. 
gents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fid 

bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO.,01 C. A. MARSHALL NY 

__. , BARING, BROTHERS & £0. , Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian, Waterloo, and John R. Skiddy, i 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
: P T. & J.SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for skips Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liver pool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpeal, Hottinguer, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New Y ork. 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CO., Liv -rpool. 
Agents tur Ships New World, Ashburton, Patrick Henry, and Hen:y Cliy, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN. & CO., 78 Sout -st., New Yorks 
jul 31 CHAPMAN. BOWMAN, & COL Liverpool 


OI TATE OF NEW YORK, Secretary’s office, 
’ 


A 


Albany, August 5d, 


4 1847.—To the 
Sheriffof the City and County of New Vork: Sijr—Notice is bereby given, thatat 


| the next general election to be held on the Tuesday succeeding the tirst Monday of No- 


vember next, the following officers are to he elected, to wit: 
STATE.—A Secretary of State, Comptroller, Stare Treasurer, Atiorney General, 
State Engineer and Surveyor, Three Canal Commissioners, and Three Inspectors of 


‘State Prisons. 


DISTKICT.—One Senator for the Third Senate District, consisting of the Pirst, Se- 
cond, Third, Fourth, Fitth and Sixth Wards of the city of New York ; One Senator for 
the Fourth Senate District, consisting of the Seventh, Teath, Thirte nih, and Seven- 
One Senator for the Fifth senate Di«triet, ¢ onsisting of 
the Kighth, Ninth, and Fourteenth Wa ds of the said city; and One Senator tor the 
Sixth S. vate District consisting of the Eleventh, Tweltth, Filteen:b, Sixteenth, and 
Eighteenth Wards of the said city 

COUNT Y.—Also the following officers for the said city and coun'y, to wit :—Sixteer 
Members of Assembiy—One to be elected in each Assembly District 

Yours, Respecttully, N. 8 BENTON, Secretary of State. 
Suerire’s Orrice, New York, Augast Sth, 1847 

The above is published pursuant to the notice of ihe Secretary of State, and the re 

quiremen’s of the Statute in such case made and provided 
J.J. V. WESTERVELY®, 

Sheriff of the City an: Covuuty of New York. 
Ce All the public newspapers in the county will publish the above once in each week 


; unti the election, aed then hand in their bills for adve rtising the same, so that they 


may be laidebefore the Beard of Supervisors, and passed for payment. See Revised 
Stat. vol. 1, chap. 6, title 3, article Sd, part Ist page 140. 
sept 4—te. 





PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, ettne fice No. SB ot, 
New York, by J. 8. BARTLETT, M.D., sole proprietor; , 
of the same day te ali parts ot ibe continent. 
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